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Duke Humphrey and His Medical Collections* 


by VERN L. BULLOUGH 


Ce Eilean Duke of Gloucester, has long been recognized as 
the leading patron of the new learning in England in the fifteenth 
century.’ His collection has been called ‘. . . the most important in Eng- 
land at his time. Other libraries, such as Christ Church, Canterbury, 
St. Albans, or Peterborough, may have exceeded it in numbers, but 
Duke Humphrey’s books could display a greater variety of subjects, and 
included many works to be found nowhere else in the country.’? Un- 
fortunately, few mss are still extant which can be identified as having 
belonged to him.* We do have, however, a good indication of the scope 
of his library from the surviving lists of books which he gave to Oxford 
University.* Of the approximately 300 Mss donated by him to the uni- 
versity, the titles of some 250 of them were recorded, the most complete 
listing of his library which we have.* Included in the list are various 
works of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Coluccio Salutati, Nicholas of Cleman- 
ges, Beccaria, Del Monte, Lapo de Castiglionchio, Frulovisi, Poggio, 


* Research assisted by a grant-in-aid from the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. 

1 See for example, R. Weiss, Humanism in England During the Fifteenth Century (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1941), p. 39; Fritz Caspari, Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor 
England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 20; B. L. Ullman, ‘Manu- 
scripts of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester’, English Historical Review, 1m (1937), 67-72; 
K. H. Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (London: Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany, 1907), passim. 

2 Weiss, op. cit., p. 61. 

3 See N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: Office of the Royal His- 
torical Society, 1941), pp. 79 £.; R. Weiss, ‘An Unnoticed ms of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester’, Bodleian Library Record, v (1955), 123-124; Vickers, op. cit., pp. 426 ff.; and 
A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, 3 vols. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1957-59), H, 983-984, for the extant manuscripts. 

4 See Anthony 4 Wood, History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, 3 vols. in 2 
(Oxford: 1792-96), , 1, 914. 

5 H. Anstey, ed., Epistolae Academicae Oxon., 2 vols., Oxford Historical Society Publi- 
cations, vols. xxxv and xxxv1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), 1, 179-184, 197-198, 
204-205, 232-237. An alphabetical listing based on Anstey was prepared by H. H. E. 
Craster, ‘Index to Duke Humphrey’s Gifts to the Old Library of the University in 1439, 
1441, and 1444’, Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1 (1915), 131-135, which has served as my 
guide. 
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Bruni, plus new copies of Cicero, Livy, Caesar, Aulus Gellius, Varro, 
and other ancient authors who were receiving new emphasis or who 
were aided by new ss finds. Also included in the list are various medi- 
cal titles, but, surprisingly, these are mostly from the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries and are not the current works which were finding their 
way into the university curriculum. Professor Ullman has argued that 
the medical list might not be representative of Humphrey’s taste since 
he could well have reserved for himself the books which he found most 
interesting and given to Oxford those most needed in the traditional 
curriculum. I think rather that they indicate that the Duke himself was 
not as prepared to break new ground in this field as he was in others. 
Included are the following works: 


Aegidius [Corbeinensis] De urinis, cum arte medicine 


Alexander Gerosophista 

Almanzor Exposicio super nono 

Averroes Collectarium 

Avicenna Tercius et quintus liber canonum 


Bartholomaeus [Anglicus] In practica 
Bernardus [de Gordonio] De urinis 


Lilium 
Brunus [da Longoburgoz] Chirurgia 
Constantinus Pantegni 
Dioscorides De simplicibus medicinis 
Galenus Libri 


De elementis 
Gerardus [Carmonensis?] De modo medendi 
Super viaticum 


Gilbertus [Anglicus] Compendium medicine 

Haly abbas De disposicione regali 
Hippocrates Liber afforismorum 

Isaac [Judaeus] De febribus 

Mesuae, [Johannes] De simplicibus et Compositis 
Petrus Hispanus De pulsibus 


6 Ullman, op. cit., pp. 67-72. Whether the medical works were typical or atypical is a 
matter of conjecture. The other titles in the donation were not particularly standard in 
other parts of the curriculum so that I see no reason to suppose that the medical ones 
might have been given for this reason. There is also no indication of a shortage of these 
particular titles in the university although the Duke’s gifts were certainly very much ap- 
preciated. There are of course many titles which never reached Oxford (see Weiss, op. 
cit., pp. 66-67) and the Duke’s contribution to Cambridge is unknown. 
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Platearius, [Johannes] De simplicibus 


Rasis Ad almasorem 

Saliceto, Willelmus de two works, titles not listed but the second folio of one 
begins infirmi and the other cum assignat 

Serapion De simplicibus medicinis 
In practica 

Theodosius presbyter Passionarium 

Urso Apforismissi 

Vincentius Super libros Ypocratis 

Also several works of Exposicio super afforismos Ypocratis 


unknown authorship: — Exposicio super artem medicine 
Liber medicine 
Liber primus de simplicibus medicinis 
Questiones super diversos libros medicine 


The only fourteenth-century work is that of Bernard of Gordon whose 
Lilium was written around 1303.’ 

Gilbert Kymer, the medical adviser to the Duke and Chancellor of 
Oxford from 1431 to 1434 and 1446 to 1453, gave several mss to the 
library some of which might have formed part of Duke Humphrey’s 
original collection.* However, three of them were written for Kymer 
by Herman Zurke of Greifswald. Included among Kymer’s donations 
were Jo. de Corpo, Questiones super Hippocratis Prognostica, and P. de 
Capite-Stangno, Questiones de Pulsibus,® John of Gaddesden, Rosa Medi- 


7 In general, the works are the standard medical works of the thirteenth-century curri- 
culum. The Arabic works were translated by Constantine the African, Gerard of Cre- 
mona, and others. For a thirteenth-century list see Charles Homer Haskins, Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 374-375, 
while a good example of a fourteenth-century list at Oxford is found in the will of Simon 
Bredon who died in 1372. See F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books of Merton College (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1931), pp. 81-86. The only names on the present list who might 
cause difficulty in identification are Theodosius presbyter and Vincentius. I am not sure 
that the Passionarium is a medical work but it is listed among a group of medical works 
(Anstey, op. cit., 1, 182). If it is a medical work, it could be by Theodorus Priscianus, 
physician to the Emperor Gratianus, 367-383, who wrote a book on therapeutic pre- 
scriptions. The Vincentius might well refer to Vincent of Beauvais, French Dominican 
and encyclopaedist, whose work included a section on medicine. 

8 See N. R. Ker, ‘The Chaining, Labelling, and Inventory of Manuscripts, Belonging 
to the Old University Library’, Bodleian Library Record, v (1955), 176-180, and Emden, 
op. cit., 1, 1069. 

9 Peter of Capestang was a French physician (ca. 1299-1313) at Montpellier who wrote 
questions on Hippocrates Regimen acutorum. I have been unable to identify Jo. de Corpo, 
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cinae,° and Peter de Tussiano, Spiritus medicanarum super LX° libros Rasis,' 
which would indicate that perhaps Kymer himself was aware of some 
of the more recent authors. Simon Bredon, an Oxford doctor of medi- 
cine who died in 1372, left a list of texts in his will.!? Included in Bre- 
don’s lists were works by Teodorico Borgognoni,!* Lanfranc, Henry 
of Mondeville,!® and Thaddaeus Alderotti.!® William Rede, Bishop of 
Chichester, also left a large number of books to Oxford in the four- 
teenth century, and the titles of some nine of these have been preserved”” 
including works by Roger of Parma, and John of Jametz,’’ not in- 
cluded in other lists. 

By the time of Linacre medical works were available in Greek in Eng- 
land. Linacre owned among other mss, Erotianus, Lexicon medicum,” 
and Galen’s Lexicon Hippocratis, Anatomica, and De simplicium medica- 
mentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus, all in Greek.” 

The most obvious deficiencies in Duke Humphrey’s collection were 
the anatomists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries such as Mondino 
di Luzzi, Guilelmo Varignana, or Pietro d’ Argellata, and the surgeons 
such as Henri de Mondeville and Guy de Chauliac. Several other fif- 


except for the reference to his Quaestiones super Hippocratis Prognostica, mentioned in Lynn 
Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, A Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin 
(Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America Pub., xxrx, 1937), col. 688. 

10 John of Gaddesden was a fourteenth-century English physician who had received 
his doctor of medicine degree from Oxford by 1332. See Emden, op. cit., 1, 739. 

11 Peter Tussiano can probably be identified as Petrus de Tossignano (died ca. 1407). 
He was a professor at both Bologna and Padua and wrote on the plague, on therapeutics, 
and materia medica. 

12 Powicke, op. cit., pp. 81-86. 

13 Teodorico Borgognoni was an Italian surgeon and physician, the son of Hugh of 
Lucca. 

14 Lanfranc (died ca. 1305) was an Italian surgeon, trained at Bologna, who practiced 
in France. 

15 Henry of Mondeville was a French surgeon of the first part of the fourteenth century. 

16 Thaddaeus Alderotti (1215-95) was an early leader of the Bologna medical school. 

17 These works are not listed in the will of Bishop Rede nor in the catalogue of theo- 
logical books which he gave to New College (Powicke, op. cit., pp. 87 ff.) but they are 
included in a Bodleian ms which bears his name—E. Museo ms 19 (ibid., pp. 166-167). 

18 Roger of Parma is probably Roger of Salerno, the famous twelfth-century Salerni- 
tan surgeon who was sometimes called by this name. It might also be the thirteenth- 
century Roland of Parma. 

19 John of Jametz was a thirteenth-century Italian surgeon. 

20 Erotianos was a Greek philologist and lexicographer of the first century who com- 
piled a lexicon of Hippocrates. 

21 Emden, op. cit., 0, 1149. 
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teenth-century works were later utilized by Oxford scholars.22 From 
the preceding it appears that while Duke Humphrey might have been 
the key figure in introducing the new learning into England as far as 
humanistic studies were concerned, he held no such position in the 


medical field. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 


22 Later in the fifteenth century several works of the Italian scholars were utilized in the 
Oxford curriculum, including Bartholomew Montagna, professor of medicine at Padua 
from 1422 to 1460; Antonio Cermisone, a colleague of Montagna’s at Padua, and the 
Liber de Venenis of Sante Ardoini, a Venetian writer. See entries ‘William Goldwin’, Em- 
den, op. cit., 0, 787, and ‘William Hasard’, ibid., m, 883. 


The Lost Translation Made by 
Ambrosius Traversarius of the 
Orations of Gregory Nazianzene 
by SISTER AGNES CLARE WAY 


ROM letters of Ambrosius Traversarius, edited by Cannetus and 

published with the Vita Ambrosii Traversarii of Mehus,? it is known 
that Ambrosius Traversarius translated the Vita Gregorii Nazianzeni 
written by Gregorius Presbyter and also four orations of Gregory Nazi- 
anzene, numbers 18,2 De Obitu Patris, and 6, 23, and 22, the three ora- 
tions De Pace. The Vita with its dedicatory letter is preserved in at least 
eight manuscripts, but no trace of the orations has been found. Our in- 
formation concerning the translation of the orations comes from the 
letters written by Ambrosius in the year 1436. 

Scholars interested in Ambrosius Traversarius have uncovered no 
further information on these Latin translations. Ludwig Bertalot? 
found twelve additional letters not contained in the collection of Can- 
netus. All of these, however, were written in 1430 or earlier, before 
Ambrosius had made his translations of the life and orations of Gregory 


Nazianzene. 


1L. Mehus, Vita Ambrosii Traversarii, 2 vols. (Florence, 1759) (vol. 0, Letters). 
2 Numbers are according to the order in Migne, P.G. 35 and 36. 
3 Ludwig Bertalot, ‘Zw6lf Briefe des Ambrogio Traversari’, Romische Quartalschrift, 


XXIX (1915), 91*-106*. 
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Cardinal Giovanni Mercati in his Traversariana* quoted a letter’ writ- 
ten by Ambrosius to Abbot Gomes of the Florentine Monastery in 
which Ambrosius thanks him for the loan of certain manuscript vol- 
umes belonging to the monastery and goes on to say that the paper 
codex contains orations of Gregory Nazianzene and near the end some 
work of the patriarch John. However, there is no mention of his in- 
tention to translate any of the orations, although that was probably his 
purpose in borrowing the manuscript. 

Ambrosius himself in his other letters speaks frequently about these 
translations and tells to whom he has dedicated each. Oration 18, De 
Obitu Patris, was dedicated to Alphonsus, Bishop of Burgos, and the 
three orations De Pace, to Franciscus Piccolpassus, Archbishop of Milan. 
In Letter 59 of Book m1” Ambrosius writes: ‘Ad Christophorum de S. 
Marcello Episcopum Cerviensem, mox Ariminensem Summi Pontificis 
Referendarium. . . . Transtuli nuperrime Gregorii Nazianzeni oratio- 
nem praeclaram de Patris obitu, quam Episcopo Burgensi dedicavi, 
viro optimo et integerrimo, Pontificique nostro deditissimo; ita enim 
illi sum Basileae pollicitus, quando de Patris obitu aeque Episcopi con- 
solari eum studui. Tres quoque de pace orationes eiusdem in manibus 
habeo, quae fortasse antequam istas legas, absolventur Archiepiscopo — 
item Mediolanensi dedicandae. Sic enim illi oranti pollicitus sum.’ 

Letter 60° in the same book and written to the same person contains 
the same information but also explains why the orations had not yet 
been copied: “Converti nuper orationem Gregorii Nazianzeni de Patris 
obitu et tres itidem ipsius de pace orationes fere absolvi. Sed, ut dixi, 
multum impedit librariorum defectus, qui ex inopia provenit; quam si 
relevare Pontifex quomodolibet pergat, confido in Domino solitudi- 
nem hanc nostram fructus nobis et universali Ecclesiae non iniucundos 
parituram. Vale, mi Pater, et nos fac constantissime diligas; ipsi enim te 
diligimus plurimum. vi Kal. Augusti. 1436.’ 

In Book tv, Letter 31,° Ambrosius says: ‘Domino amantissimo fra- 
trique dulcissimo, Placido, Ambrosius. . . . Gregorii Nazianzeni de 


4 Giovanni Mercati, “Traversariana’, Studi e Testi xc (1939), 1-87. 

5 Giovanni Mercati, op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

6 “Codex ille chartaceus Nazanzeni Gregorii sermones continet atque in fine quiddam 
etiam Johannis patriarche.’ 

7L. Mehus, op. cit., 1, col. 188. 

8 Idem, col. 190. 

9 Idem, col. 232. 
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morte Patris orationem proxime transtuli et tres de Pace eiusdem ferme 
absolvi, possemque quotidie plurima in otio transferre si qui iuvarent 
non deessent.’ 

In Letter 29 of Book xm! Ambrosius seems to be uncertain as to the 
whereabouts of the orations, for he says: ‘Vener. fratri nostro Domno 
Augustino, . .. Mittas nobis duas orationes de pace, quas traduximus ex 
Nazianzeno. Erunt vel in studio nostro vel apud Domnum Bernardum.’ 
Since Ambrosius mentions here only two orations, it is possible that he 
finished only two of the orations or that the two to which he is refer- 
ring here are the copy of his translation of which he speaks in Letter 8 
of Book xm. 

In Letter 7 of Book xm" Ambrosius is looking for a copyist for his 
translations. It reads: ‘Ambrosius Michaeli filio nostro salutem. Diebus 
praeteritis, ut me debito quodam absolverem, transtuli orationem 
quamdam Gregorii Nazianzeni de morte Patris. Et quoniam transcrip- 
tam accuratius mittere cupio Episcopo Burgensi, viro optimo et inte- 
gerrimo, renuntia nobis an vacet eam scribere, ut deliberare possimus. 
Nam si forte obstarent occupationes tuae, alteri hoc munus iniungerem. 
Non est multum prolixa, ut tribus aut quattuor quaternionibus medio- 
cris voluminis capi possit. Nicolao nostro purgabis silentium meum 
quia revera in dispositione familiae et Capituli nostri praeparatione sum 
occupatissimus. Ubi vero scopulum istum praetervecti erimus, animus 
ingens est practeriti amissi temporis damna resarcire. Nuntiabis illi nos 
tres quoque Nazianzeni orationes de pace propediem mittere instituisse, 
quas Archiepiscopo Mediolanensi dedicavi: sic enim ille oravit. Sed ea 
conditione accipiet, ut quaecumque habet peregrina Nicolao ipsi de- 
ferantur. Vale, fili. Ex nostro Monasterio Fontis Boni. xm. [ulii. 1436.’ 

In Letter 812 of the same book, written to the same monk, Michael, 
Ambrosius seems more concerned about the translations and mentions 
that he can find them nowhere, except the two first orations on peace 
which he has in Michael’s handwriting. He says: “Sermones de pace a 
nobis anno praeterito traductos, si sunt penes te, oro ut mittas; quia illos 
nusquam reperire valemus, nisi duos priores manu tua. Volumus autem 
mittas ad nos orationem illam Nazianzeni de Patris obitu quam a me 
sive a Nicolao nostro Benedictus cognatus noster dedit, ad nos mitten- 


10 Idem, col. 595. 
ll [dem, col. 618. 
12 Ibid. 
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das et orationes quinque a pueris nostris pronuntiatas in Capitulo Ge- 
nerali ab eo acceptas ad nos mittas quam primum.’ 

The Vita Gregorii Nazianzeni was translated in 1431, according to 
Mehus,! that is, several years before the orations, which we know from 
Ambrosius’ letters were translated in 1435 and 1436.! This fact, that the 
Vita was not with the orations because of its earlier date, probably ac- 
counts for its survival. For, as appears from Ambrosius’ letters, the ora- ” 
tions were lost shortly after they were translated and before all of them 
had been copied. The first two of the orations on peace, however, as we 
see from Ambrosius’ Letter 8 in Book xm, were copied by the monk 
Michael, and were in the possession of Ambrosius. 

In the attempt to locate all the Latin translations of the works of 
Gregory Nazianzene for the Catalogus Translationum et Commentari- 
orum, three fifteenth-century manuscripts were found which contain 
an anonymous translation—the same in the three manuscripts—of two 
of his orations De Pace, numbers 6 and 23.1° One of these manuscripts, 
Codex A D 1x 12 of the Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense in Milan,!” con- 
tains Oratio de pace prima on fols. 251-262 and Oratio de pace secunda on 
fols. 262-269. 

In Codex Vat. Lat. 555 this translation of the orations of Gregory 
Nazianzene is found on fols. 27’-37%. Oratio de pace prima includes fols. 
27°-33Y; inc. Linguam mihi solvit alacritas, despicioque humanas leges 
ut sancti spiritus legibus obsequar, et paci verbi vela trado.. . Expl. Ad- 
sit autem cordibus nostris deus pacis quae omnem superat sensum in 
Christo Jesu Domino nostro, cui gloria et imperium in secula seculo- 
rum. Amen. Oratio de pace secunda begins on fol. 33¥ and ends on fol. 
37°; inc. Fervidus zelus est mitis spiritus, benigna charitas, vel ipsa be- 
nignitas, longanimis spes. Zelus incendit, mitigat spiritus, substinet spes; 
... Expl. cum effugerit dolor ac tristitia ac gemitus, nunc et in futuro 
seculo in Christo Jesu Domino nostro, cui gloria et imperium in secula 


SIO PN Cis WADA 

14 Cf. Letter 8 above. The letters quoted were all dated 1436. 

15 Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum. Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Trans- 
lations and Commentaries (Catholic University of America Press, 1960). 

16 The earlier order of the orations De Pace was changed in Migne, P.G. 35 and 36, the 
second one of the earlier arrangement being placed third and vice versa. Consequently, 
numbers 6 and 23 are the first and second orations De Pace according to the early order. 


7 Information on this manuscript was furnished by Paul Oskar Kristeller and Rembert 
Weakland, o.s.3. 
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seculorum. Amen. Fols. 38-41 of the manuscript are blank, while fols. 
23"-27", immediately preceding these orations, contain an oration of 
Ambrosius Traversarius entitled Ambrosii Oratio in Sacra Synodo Basi- 
leensi habita vua-k+-. Septembris Mccccxxxv. 

Regin. Lat. 1612 also contains the first of these orations on fols. 1-9", 
and a part of the second on fols. 9y-12". Fols. 13*-24¥ have been left 
blank, as in Vat. Lat. 555. In this manuscript the same oration of Am- 
brosius as is found in Vat. Lat. 555 occurs on fols. 81-89 with the title 
Ambrosii Camaldulensis Oratio ad Concilium Basileense et alia ad Sigis- 
mundum Imperatorem. Fols. 162-181 of this manuscript contain the Latin 
translation Ephraem Syri Sermones duo, Ambrosio Camaldulensi interprete.'® 

From the fact that Ambrosius, according to his own testimony in his 
letters, translated the three orations De Pace of Gregory Nazianzene, 
that these orations were lost shortly after their translation and have not 
been found up to the present time among his other works or in any 
known manuscripts, that two of the orations had been copied by the 
monk Michael and were still in the possession of Ambrosius when he 
was searching for his original copy of the four orations which he had 
translated, that two Vatican codices contain the same two orations in an 
anonymous translation, that both have blank folios after the two ora- 
tions for further transcription, that the amount of space left would suf- 
fice approximately for the third oration De Pace in the one case and for 
the completion of the second and the third in the other, that both of 
these codices contain an oration delivered by Ambrosius at about the 
same time or very shortly before the orations were translated, and that 
in the one codex this oration immediately precedes the translations, 
while the second contains two other translations of Ambrosius in addi- 
tion to his own oration, it may reasonably be concluded that the Oratio 
de pace prima and the Oratio de pace secunda, found in Vat. Lat. 555, Re- 
gin. Lat. 1612, and Nazionale Braidense a D Ix 12, are two of the ora- 
tions of Gregory Nazianzene translated by Ambrosius. 

Furthermore, the presence of the copy in Milan is significant since 
Ambrosius had mentioned in several letters that he had dedicated these 
translations to the Archbishop of Milan. The copy in Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale Braidense is found on the last pages of Codex a D 1x 12, a fifteenth- 


18 Information on the contents of this manuscript was furnished by Charles J. Ermatin- 


ger of the Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Library of St. Louis University and by 
Paul Oskar Kristeller. 
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century codex written by several hands, the first item of which is Rufi- 
nus’ translation of the orations of Gregory. The Vita S. Abundii, fols. 
166-171", reads at the end: “die quinto mensis Januarii MCCCCLXU in 
Cumis.’ Evidently, since Ambrosius died in 1439, the translation of the 
two orations De Pace was added to this manuscript many years after his 
death. Therefore, it seems quite reasonable to suppose that a copy of © 
the two orations was sent by the monks after the death of Ambrosius to 
the Archbishop for whom he intended them and, when they were dis- 
covered in later years with no indication of their origin, were affixed to 
a fifteenth-century manuscript containing other translations of works 
of Gregory. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 


Reviews 


Neal W. Gilbert. Renaissance Concepts of Method. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. xxvi+255 pp. $6. 

This book is an illuminating and valuable study of the great debate in 
Western Europe during the Renaissance between the advocates of logi- 
cal method and the advocates of dialectical method. Each of these 
methods was regarded by its champions as the master key to the acquisi- 
tion and the communication of knowledge and thus as a central subject 
in higher education. The logical method, which claimed the devotion 
of sixteenth-century Scholastics, derived its authority from Aristotle’s 
logical writings, in particular from the Posterior Analytics. But it owed 
much of its influence in the Renaissance to Galen’s Liber Microtegni, to 
the Greek and Latin commentators on Aristotle, and to such later works 
as Zabarella’s Opera Logica of 1604. The dialectical method, on the other 
hand, was a special enthusiasm of the Renaissance Humanists. It had had 
its origin in the dialogues of Plato, its full-length exposition in Aristot- 
le’s Topics, its abridgments at the hands of Cicero and Boethius, and its 
subsequent reinterpretation in Ramus’s Dialecticae Institutiones of 1546 
and Melanchthon’s Erotemata Dialectices of 1547. Mr. Gilbert discusses in 
some detail not only the history of these two methods as instruments of 
scholarship but also the nature of the conflict between them during the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of his most effective chapters 
deals historically with methodus as a philosophical term in Plato, Aris- 
totle, the Stoics, the Scholastics, and the Humanists. He also deals com- 
petently with the sixteenth-century controversy in which Ramus pitted 
his famous theory of dialectical method against the logical methodolo- 
gies of Goveanus, Carpentarius, and Schegk; and he follows this con- 
troversy into a few of its English and German ramifications, showing 
meanwhile the rival contemporary theories of method that prevailed 
among Italian Aristotelians. 

Perhaps the least satisfying aspect of Mr. Gilbert’s work is that he does 
not succeed in his attempt to divorce the sixteenth-century controversies 
over method from our modern attitudes towards the methodology of 
science. He recognizes that the controversies with which he is dealing 
did not array the advocates of a newly emerging experimental method 
against the advocates of a dying tradition in which knowledge was 
sought largely by dialectical disputation. He also recognizes that those 
controversies concerned the question whether the traditional logical 
method of the Posterior Analytics was better than the traditional dialecti- 
cal method of the Topics, so far as the acquisition and propagation of 
knowledge were concerned. He explicitly says indeed of the two sides 
of the sixteenth-century controversies that ‘methods of philosophizing 
and methods of science were one and the same, and were both dialecti- 
cal’ (p. 224). With this conclusion no student of the period would disa- 
gree; but it gives Mr. Gilbert a certain amount of uneasiness. For exam- 
ple, he remarks: ‘Not much remains that is distinctively modern, then, 
in the conception of method which the Renaissance developed, aside 
from a very general idea of an infallible and reasoned procedure to be 
followed in the pursuit of knowledge’ (p. 224). In an apparent effort to 
compensate for the inherent stubbornness of materials that yield no 
comforting anticipation of modern philosophical preoccupations, Mr. 
Gilbert proceeds to do what he warns historians against—he falls into 
‘the almost irresistible temptation to smuggle into early discussions of 
methodus our modern conceptions of scientific method’ (p. 39). Thus he 
allows himself to speak of the Renaissance controversies over method as 
if one set of advocates, the dialecticians, were primarily concerned ‘with 
the teaching of the arts and with communication in general’, whereas 
the rival advocates, the logicians, interested themselves in scientific 
method and in the ‘explicit criteria of demonstrative procedure’ (pp. 
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xxiv, xxv). Later he makes the opposing aims of those advocates an 
even more decisive reflection of modern scholarly prejudices. He says: 


Through Humanist usage, the term methodus had come to have an almost rhetorical 
meaning: a writer who presented an art or science in brief, clear fashion, according to 
cut-and-dried rules, was said to have ‘reduced the subject to method’. The traditional- 
ists avoided this sense of the term: they repudiated the criterion of communicability or 
ease of teaching and emphasized instead the scientific, or science-producing, character 
of their method, which was not intended to make it easy for the pupil, or to improve 
the rhetorical effectiveness of a teacher’s presentation: it was aimed exclusively at pro- 
ducing ‘science’ or knowledge, as opposed to rhetorical persuasion and probable 
opinion. Theirs, in a phrase which was only beginning to gain currency during the late 
Renaissance, was the methodus scientificus. 

Hence, viewed in historical perspective, the sixteenth-century debates on method 
represent simply another episode in the age-old rivalry between philosophy and 
rhetoric. (p. 222) 


Such language seems somehow to give the Scholastic logicians of the 
Renaissance a standing on the side of the angels, and to relegate the 
dialecticians to the inferior status of mere rhetoricians and popularizers. 
Such language seems also to make the Scholastic logicians the true fore- 
runners of modern science, while their opponents become the descend- 
ants of the ancient sophists who sought only popular effect at the ex- 
pense of truth. 

A better procedure would be to remain steadfast in saying that the 
controversies over method during the Renaissance concerned rival 
theories of advocacy devised to meet the needs of an age of catastrophic 
upheavals in accepted convictions. Peter of Spain’s Summulae Logicales, 
which represented the logical tradition of disputation, was a dominant 
force in Western European learning from the invention of printing to 
the date of Luther’s ninety-five theses. Then Agricola’s De Inventione 
Dialectica, in which the dialectical tradition of disputation was reborn, 
became dominant for a time, while the Summulae Logicales lost ground. 
And then Ramus’s Dialecticae Libri Duo, which sought to perfect the 
dialectical methodology, took over. One has only to look at Thomas 
Wilson’s Rule of Reason (1551) and Roland MaclIlmaine’s English ver- 
sion of Ramus’s Dialecticae Libri Duo (1574), the former of which is 
more in the tradition of the Scholastics than is the latter, to find specific 
advice upon the application of logic to religious controversy, to sermon- 
making, and to academic exposition. And one has only to examine the 
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collections of theological commonplaces by such writers as Melanch- 
thon, Périon, and Cano, to realize that the milieu of both of the tradi- 
tions described by Mr. Gilbert is that of advocacy and persuasion. Thus 
one can find much that is distinctively modern (and much that is not) 
in the Renaissance conception of method, if one studies the influence of 
that conception upon the terrible battles being waged at that time for 
the control of the minds of men. 

But I should not like to end this review in a spirit of disapproval. 
Mr. Gilbert’s book has real value, despite the exceptions that I have 
noted. It can be read with profit by any student of the Renaissance. 
Those of us who have worked on the logic and rhetoric of that period 
would have been helped in many ways if we could have had Mr. Gil- 
bert’s study to guide us when we were in the midst of our endeavors. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Wilbur Samuel Howell 


S. et S. Stelling-Michaud. Les juristes suisses a Bologne (1225-1330). 
Notices biographiques et regestes des actes bolonais. (Travaux d’humanisme 
et Renaissance, xxxvil.) Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1960. 330 pp. $11. 

This is the last of three volumes in which Professor Stelling-Michaud 
has explored the relationships existing in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries between the University of Bologna and the lands that came to 
form the Swiss Confederation. The first to appear was a catalog of 
juridical manuscripts in Swiss libraries. The second, and most impor- 
tant, dealt with the life of Swiss students at Bologna and with the pene- 
tration of Roman and canon law into Swiss territory as the members of 
this juridical élite returned to pursue ecclesiastical or secular careers in 
their own land. This present volume (prepared with the co-operation of 
Mme. Stelling-Michaud) presents the pieces justificatives for the previous 
one. Two hundred and twenty-five students who matriculated at Bo- 
logna in the period 1255-1300 are listed in alphabetic order and bio- 
graphical details are provided for one hundred and twenty of them with 
certainty and for another eighty tentatively. There are many priests and 
prelates but also a strong representation of laymen who became admin- 
istrators, ambassadors, or judges. In identifying the Swiss students at 
Bologna, Stelling-Michaud made extensive use of notarial archives to 
supplement the Acta Nationis Germanicae used by previous scholars. Ac- 
cordingly, the second part of the book presents two hundred and eighty- 
eight such documents from the archives of Bologna. They are given in 
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calendar form but, in an appendix, twenty-four of them which are of 
particular interest for illustrating facets of student life at Bologna are 
printed in full. | 
Stelling-Michaud’s work is a valuable contribution to a broad move- 
ment of modern scholarship. We have long been familiar with the ‘re- 
ception’ of Roman law in the sixteenth century. In recent years there 


have been a number of regional studies that have called attention to a 


kind of ‘pre-reception’ in the thirteenth century which was more con- 
cerned with procedural than with substantive law. Even in England, 
apart from the long-standing arguments about Bracton, the influence of 


Roman and canon law on the development of parliament has attracted - 


considerable attention lately. Further progress in these studies would be 
ereatly facilitated by more work like Stelling-Michaud’s, which is ex- 
ceptional in combining the study of the actual personnel of the ‘juridical 
élite’ with an interest in judicial procedure and legal theory. A special 


interest of this approach is that it shows how the fashionable biographi- | 


cal method, which was once attacked for ‘taking the mind out of his- 
tory can be applied to intellectual history itself. Indeed it demonstrates 
the artificiality of making any sharp distinction between intellectual and 
institutional history. Some historians of institutions have prided them- 
selves on studying only ‘what actually happened’. It may be useful for 
them to be reminded that, among all the things that actually happened 
in the Middle Ages, not least important was the fact that thousands of 
influential men spent the formative years of their youth studying Ro- 
man and canon law. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY Brian Tierney 


Giuseppe Toffanin. Ultimi Saggi. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli Editore, 
1960. xvi+ 322 pp. L. 3000. 

Through these ‘final essays’ Professor Toffanin reaffirms his well- 
known thesis concerning the character of Renaissance humanism ‘in a 
volume where humanism reappears as it truly was, reaction to the 
naturalistic, Arabistic, proto-enlightenment crisis of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, aspect also, if not moment, in the very history of Christianity...’ 
(ix). About two thirds of the book consists of Saggi umanistici, i.e., short 
papers, lectures, introductory essays previously published from 1947 to 
1959. The remainder, Saggi di letteratura moderna, will not be discussed. 

His papers on Renaissance humanism include three on the ‘human- 
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ism’ of Dante, one on Dante and Petrarca and the Holy Roman Empire, 
“The Man of the Renaissance’, “The Letter of Pius 1 to Mohammed w’ 
and its ‘humanism’, the Christian humanism of Lorenzo Valla, the me- 
dievalism of Coluccio Salutati, “The De Laudibus Sapientiae of Jacopo 
Sadoleto’, ‘Humanism and Ratio Studiorum’, and ‘Interpretation of 
Renaissance Humanism’. 

The essay entitled, ‘Meleager, or the Dividing Line Between Pagan- 
ism and Humanism’, is illustrative of his procedure. Based on Purgatorio 
XXV, 22-27 and the rest of the canto, it argues that Statius, as an inter- 
mediary between Virgil and Beatrice, could discourse on the unity of 
the possible intellect and the soul and on the mystery of the incarnation, 
which Virgil, as a pagan, could not understand. Conveniently also the 
passage refers to the error of Averroes, Toffanin’s evil genius. Toffanin 
emphasizes that in Dante ‘humanism’, which combines antique wisdom 
and Christian revelation, goes beyond the mere paganism of Virgil. 
While this interpretation of the passage as revealing Dante’s notion of 
the dividing line between paganism and Christianity is neither original 
nor unsound, the problem lies in whether Dante’s conception of the re- 
lationship of pagan classical ideas to Christianity constitutes ‘humanism’. 
One may concede that Dante’s views of antiquity and Christendom are 
more nearly like those of many of the humanists of the next two cen- 
turies, and that theirs are more like his, than was at one time supposed. 
This, however, does not make a volgare poet into a classical scholar. 

Toffanin’s gift lies in the selection of the striking passage which relates 
the mind of its author to the consciousness, and in many respects it was 
a religious consciousness, of the age. But he can obscure the validity of 
his argument and drive off many a reader by the complexity of his 
style, by his sometimes over-clever juxtaposition of passages from other 
writers which leave the impression that, e.g., Valla, Sadoleto, Ficino, 
Dante, and Petrarca were all insisting on the same one thing. With ad- 
mirable perspicacity he saw in the humanists’ love of the patristic writers 
a sense of moral vocation which he linked to their dislike of contempo- 
rary natural philosophy. But more often than not a new exaggeration is 
substituted for the old one that we gladly give up. 

In place of Burckhardt’s attempt ‘to represent the humanists as un- 
conscious Machiavellians’ (72), Toffanin would regard “The Man of the 
Renaissance’ as having his ‘normality’ in his “capacity to observe in the 
human the point where the traces of the divine begin to become ob- 
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scure, to recognize the limit beyond which the human cannot adventure 
with his reason alone without running the risk of finding it to be no 
longer humanitas’ (74-75). Historians may profitably take greater note 
of how much concern there was about the relationship of the human 
and the divine among humanists even before the days of Ficino. But it 
cannot be passed over that this problem also was prominent in the writ- _ 
ings of the natural philosophers. And whatever their views of political _ 
power and the behavior of rulers, the humanists, like most men of their — 
time, could not avoid conducting their lives in accordance with politi- 
cal and economic realities. Yet it was Burckhardt who understood that 
the humanists not only reflected these realities in an ‘unbridled indi- 
vidualism’ but were sensitive to the needs of their age for a new ‘moral 
responsibility’. If Toffanin and his followers have helped us to see the 
historical roots of the moral and religious feelings of the humanists in 
the patristic and pre-scholastic medieval authors, and have thus deep- 
ened and enriched our understanding of the Renaissance, they have also 
been sometimes too prone to a sectarianism which tends to see the hu- 
manists exclusively as engaged in a kulturkampf against ‘naturalism’, 
‘libertinism’, and ‘science’. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 


Giovanni Rucellai ed il suo ‘Zibaldone’. Vol. 1. ‘Il Zibaldone Quaresimale’. 
A cura di Alessandro Perosa. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, Vol. 
24). London: The Warburg Institute, 1960. xxvii+264 pp. 5 plates. 
4/-/-. [To be followed by a second volume dealing with Rucellai’s life 
and building activities and with the recently discovered frescoes in the 
Palazzo Rucellai.| 

Giovanni Rucellai was a highly successful member of the class of 
astute and hard-working merchant-bankers who dominated fifteenth- 
century Florence. Born in 1403, he entered ‘nel mestiero della mercha- 
tantia e del chanbio’ as a boy and, from modest beginnings, succeeded 
in amassing a very large fortune. With an eye on the main political, as 
well as financial, chance, he married the daughter of Palla Strozzi, a 
leading political figure of the first third of the century. This alliance 
soon turned into a liability with the advent of the Medici state and the 
exile of Strozzi in 1434, but by 1461 Rucellai had won the confidence of 
the new masters and five years later succeeded in marrying a son into 
their family. Like the Medici, he spent as well as gathered. His name is 
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perpetuated on one of the most beautiful architectural works of his age, 
Alberti’s facade of Santa Maria Novella, and he also engaged Alberti to 
build his handsome palace. 

When the plague drove him and his family to San Gimignano in the 
summer of 1457, he started a commonplace book which he called his 
Zibaldone Quaresimale, the name of a kind of vegetable soup. By his 
death in 1481 it had grown to $00 pages of manuscript and the predicted 
hodgepodge of topics. Professor Perosa, thanks to the generosity of 
Count Bernardo Rucellai and the Warburg Institute, has made the 
work accessible and readable by preparing a thoroughly annotated se- 
lection trimmed to 122 pages in which the entries are grouped under 
their three main themes. 

The first section consists of Rucellai’s precepts for the conduct of pri- 
vate life and his memoranda concerning possessions and two events in 
his family life. The former are of relatively little interest, being for the 
most part adapted from Pandolfini’s Trattato del Governo della Famiglia 
(in its turn based on Alberti’s Della Famiglia). The latter include two 
delightful vignettes, one of quattrocento life in the villa and the other of 
the sumptuous celebration of the wedding alliance with the Medici. The 
art historian will find little, however, to fill out his understanding of the 
relationship between Rucellai and Alberti. 

The second section consists mainly of Rucellai’s description of Rome 
in the jubilee year of 1450 and his chronicle of Florentine events from 
1400 to 1457. The latter is especially valuable for its frequent indications 
of the attitude of a typical leading citizen to the major events of his 
time. The third section consists mainly of judgments elicited by Ru- 
cellai from others on the questions whether it is more difficult to do good 
or evil, and what is fortune. At the end are two lists of the blessings for 
which, looking back from the vantage points of sixty, and then seventy, 
years, Rucellai is most thankful. 

The editor and publishers are to be congratulated for a skillful work 
beautifully printed which brings us close to the personality and charac- 


ter of a typical quattrocento figure. 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY Warman Welliver 
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Donald Weinstein. Ambassador from Venice. Pietro Pasqualigo in Lisbon, 
1501. (James Ford Bell Collection.) Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1960. I15 pp. $5. 

This attractive little volume is the sixth of a series of early texts con- 
cerning the Portuguese colonial effort, edited and published by the — 
James Ford Bell Library at Minneapolis. It forms the logical sequel ofan ~ 
earlier volume of the series, The Obedience of a King of Portugal, Min- 
neapolis, 1958, which was an oration to the pope, in which the Portu- 
guese voyages down the African coast were referred to and praised. 
Pasqualigo’s oration to King Manuel pursues the same theme, since it 
refers, however tacitly, to the expeditions of Da Gama and Cabral, and ~ 
as such is the first printed account of Portuguese discovery in the Indian 
Ocean. The original edition (here reproduced in excellent facsimile) 
was printed in Venice in December 1501 as a small quarto tract of four 
leaves, and as the James Ford Bell copy appears to be the only one in © 
America, its interest to the student of the period becomes evident. 

Mr. Weinstein prefaces the book with survey of Venetian history 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, with special reference 
to the Turkish peril. At the turn of the century Venice was hardly aware 
of the latent menace of Portuguese trade with India, but her aid was 
sought as a powerful maritime state by the Signory in its struggle with 
the infidel. In 1500 Pisani, the Venetian ambassador to Spain, was sent 
to Lisbon on a mission to ask for help, and in the following year Pietro 
Pasqualigo was sent by the Doge as the first official ambassador from the 
city-state to be accredited to Portugal. He was in Lisbon when Cabral’s 
fleet returned, and a month later (August 1501) he delivered his oration 
to Manuel. Portugal’s response was quite formalistic, and a token fleet 
was sent to the Eastern Mediterranean, which soon returned home, with 
little accomplished. By this time the Venetians were becoming only too 
aware of the threats to their Indian trade, and their next emissary to Lis- 
bon, Ca’ Masser, went as a secret intelligence agent, disguised as a mer- 
chant. This was followed by the Veneto-Egyptian blackmail, by which 
the Sultan of Egypt threatened to destroy the holy places of Palestine 
and Mt. Sinai if the Portuguese did not desist from their voyages to 
India. King Manuel was deaf to these threats, and the Portuguese only 
dug their heels into the Indian littoral all the harder. 

Of this confused period and its political consequences the editor makes 
several good points: the Turks did not (as seemed likely) destroy Venice 
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then and there, since the Sultan had too many troubles of his own, 
foreign and domestic, to give his full energies to such an undertaking: 
Venice did not go bankrupt in the early sixteenth century, since her 
leaders had the enterprise to turn to other forms of trade: in the middle 
years of the century, thanks to the Arab evasion of the Portuguese 
blockade, almost as many spices were getting through to Venice as in 
the good old days, besides all sorts of jewels, silks, and other luxury 
goods. In other words, the High Renaissance was still a time of very 
considerable prosperity for the Queen of the Adriatic. 

Mr. Weinstein has performed a valuable service in editing and trans- 
lating this historic document; his own commentary is eminently read- 
able, and his notes full. (They show in particular his dependence on the 
diaries of Sanuto and Priuli, the Venetian Pepyses of their day.) The re- 
sult is a very charming little volume, well printed and well bound, with 
two maps (one of Africa and India, and the other of the northern Medi- 
terranean from Italy to Turkey). It is a worthy addition to a series that 
bids fair in time to rival the Hakluyt Society. 

DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA Boies Penrose 


Kenneth A. Strand. A Reformation Paradox. Foreword by Albert Hyma. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1960. 101 pp. 46 illus. 
$2.50. 

In 1529 word came to Luther that the Brethren of the Common Life 
in Rostock were printing a Low German rendition of Emser’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Luther promptly wrote to Duke Henry of 
Mecklenberg to stop the publication. The duke issued a prohibition, 
and though fora time the Brethren continued their labors surreptitiously, 
they were able to finish only the gospels. The eradication of the issue 
was so complete that only one perfect copy survives and three imper- 
fect, of which one nearly complete is to be found in the library of the 
University of Chicago. It is here partially reproduced in facsimile. 

Luther’s action was predicated upon his aversion to Emser’s New 
Testament, which was basically cribbed from his own but with the 
addition of certain vehemently anti-Lutheran annotations. Luther never 
saw the work of the Rostock Brethren. Had he done so, he would have 
discovered that they had not followed Emser slavishly but had also used 
other versions and in particular a Low German version of Luther’s own 
work. Yet Luther would scarcely have been more favorably disposed 
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had he seen their work because the offending annotations were retained. 
The author has meticulously compared all of the versions involved. 

The Ann Arbor publishers have used a straight offset process from copy 

prepared on electronic typewriters and from photostats of the Bible. 

The result is distinctly superior. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Roland H. Bainton - 


Sven Lundkvist. Gustav Vasa och Europa: Svensk handels- och utrikespolitik, 
1534-1557. Uppsala, 1960. Studia Historica Upsaliensia, m. 456 pp. 
(Deutsche Zusammenfassung.) 

Herman Schiick, Ecclesia Lincopensis: Studier om Linképingskyrkan under 
medeltiden och Gustav Vasa. Stockholm, 1959. Acta Universitatis Stock- 
holmiensis, tv. 613 pp. (summary in English.) 

It is regrettable that works in the Scandinavian languages on the Ren- 
aissance often go unnoticed by non-Scandinavian scholars and unpur- 
chased by research libraries. Extensive summaries in French, German, or 
English are almost always appended, and anyone can make use of care- 
fully prepared bibliographies and footnotes. The two works under con~ 
sideration are by young Swedish scholars, Sven Lundkvist at Uppsala 
and Herman Schiick at the University of Stockholm, and contain for- 
eign summaries as well as excellent bibliographies. The lists of archives 
consulted are truly impressive, and collections all over Europe, from 
Vienna to Edinburgh, are cited. Lundkvist’s book is blessed with a use- 
ful index of names. 

Schiick has sought to show the way in which the Church was organ- 
ized in Sweden by examining the see of Linkdping from its foundation 
in the twelfth century to the great changes of the sixteenth. After Upp- 
sala, Linképing was the most important of the Swedish dioceses, and 
its records are in a good state of preservation. By the careful use of these 
and other materials, he has admirably accomplished the task he set him- 
self. All persons interested in ecclesiastical history during this period 
would find the study of value, and at this moment few dioceses in Eu- 
rope can boast of such detailed information on the operation of the 
Church during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The economic 
operation of the Church is especially clarified in the chapter on the 
Mensa episcopalis. Schiick suggests that the non-noble origins of most of 
the Linképing prelates may offer some explanation of why, at the Ref- 
ormation Diet of Vasteras in 1527, the nobility sided with the King 
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against the Church. Schiick describes the period from VAsterds to 1539 
as that of the Reformed Catholic Church after which drastic changes 
took place and the new evangelical Church of Sweden, the wealth and 
control of which were largely in the King’s hands, took over. 

If in Schiick’s book Gustavus Vasa is the destroyer of the old, in 
Lundkvist’s he is the motivating force behind the creation of the mod- 
ern Swedish state, a Renaissance prince more skillful and successful than 
Cesare Borgia. Lundkvist’s study is concentrated on Gustavus Vasa’s 
efforts to provide external security for his dynasty and his country in a 
period of great change, when the precise character of the new order was 
still not determined. In Gustavus Vasa’s fight against Liibeck’s monopo- 
listic position, in his attempts to make diplomatic contacts and to en- 
courage commercial relations with the West, and in the pursuance of 
traditional Swedish attempts to control trade with Russia, Lundkvist 
finds the main themes of Sweden’s commercial and foreign policy from 
1534 to 1557. He is very convincing as he argues that the foundations of 
the Baltic policy of Erik x1v (1560-68) and John m (1568-92), which 
was to commit Sweden to an active part in the struggle for the dominium 
maris Baltici and to lead the country into an adventurous century of 
political greatness, were laid by a shrewd and very perceptive Gustavus 
Vasa. 

Both of these books are scholarly in the best sense, and it is my hope 
that they will be widely consulted. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE Ernst Ekman 


Théodore de Béze. Correspondance, recueillie par H. Aubert, publiée par 
F. Aubert et H. Meylan. Tome 1 (1539-55). Geneve: Librairie E. Droz, 
1960. (Travaux d’humanisme et Renaissance, xL; avec collaboration 
de Société du Musée historique de la Réformation.) 4°. 225 pp., index. 
Fr.s. 36.— (paper). 

Frédéric Gardy (ed.). Bibliographie des Euvres théologiques littéraires, his- 
toriques et juridiques de Théodore de Béze, avec collaboration d’ Alain Du- 
four. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 1960. (Travaux d’humanisme et Re- 
naissance, XII.) 4°. 244 pp., index et table. Fr.s. 36.- (paper). 

The appearance of these two volumes marks the beginning of a pub- 
lishing venture which it is hoped will eventuate in the production of a 
complete series devoted to Théodore de Béze. This is further evidence 
of a growing awareness in contemporary scholarship that reconstruc- 
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tion of the fabric of a seminal epoch demands more thorough documen- 
tation than is provided by the published works of the ‘giants’. Proper 
evaluation of the direction and content of thought and action stemming 
from the Reformation demands a much larger and more representative 
body of materials with which to work. This is especially true for Amer- 
ican scholars who are physically separated from the libraries, archives, © 
and depositories of the Continent, and we can only greet with applause 
evidence that these needs are to be met by such volumes as we have be- 
fore us, and by the microfilming ventures such as those currently being 
conducted by the Society for Reformation Research, which has its 
headquarters in St. Louis. 

The task of bringing together the correspondence of Théodore de ~ 
Béze, successor to Calvin in the leadership of the Church of Geneva, 
was undertaken by Hippolyte Aubert, one-time director of the Public 
Library of Geneva, who shared much of his material with Eugéne 
Choisy, historian of the Church of Geneva and one of the initiators of © 
the Musée historique de la Réformation. Attempts to get the De Béze 
material into print before World War 1 proved futile. The intervention 
of that catastrophe, the death of H. Aubert in 1923, lack of a clear ob- 
jective, and other considerations held up the publication for several 
decades even after the hopeful announcement of 1913 that a projected 
date of publication was a possibility. 

Professor Henri Meylan of Lausanne became associated in the project 
with Fernand Aubert, nephew of Hippolyte, in 1945. The appearance in 
1954 of Premier recueil de poésies latines de Beze, which had been prepared 
with the additional collaboration of Jacques Boussard, indicated that 
more was soon to come. 

The announcement accompanying the first volume of the corres- 
pondence indicates that ten or a dozen more are projected, but no sched- 
ule of publication has been established. The present collection consists of 
seventy items more or less properly denominated as correspondence, 
plus verses and prefaces collected in an appendix, all originating between 
1539 and 1555. Of these, eleven (letters nos. 1, 2, 15, 33, 46, 48, 53, 59, 
69, and Appendix 1) consist of items never before published; and letter 
no. 24 appears in print for the first time, having been reproduced in 
facsimile in an article by Meylan (cf. Mélanges Clovis Brunel, Paris, 1956, 
t. 1). Of these, four are part of the Bullinger correspondence, two are to 
Gwalter in Zurich, two to Farel in Neuchatel, and only one is addressed 
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to Calvin. In addition to the previously unpublished material now in 
print, the first volume includes material which had previously existed in 
fragmentary form in the Calvini Opera, here in its entirety. This is cer- 
tainly an advantage and we must thank F. Aubert and Professor Meylan 
for their insistence on the inclusion of the total text of all materials pub- 
lished previously in other collections, a decision which was made after 
1945. Prior to that time, Choisy had been of the opinion that materials 
already in print should be noted only by a French summary. 

Professor Meylan indicates that the volume covering the correspond- 
ence of 1555-64 will not contain a much greater percentage of unpub- 
lished materials than does the present one but that publication of the 
material from 1564 onward will reveal increasing numbers of items 
which have up to now been unavailable. 

One or two things need to be said about the editorial apparatus. The 
arrangement is clear; spelling and punctuation have been standardized, 
and the pagination of the originals is given. The editor’s notes are com- 
plete, in some cases exhaustive, and extremely helpful in the identifica- 
tion of persons, places, events, and circumstances alluded to in the text 
proper. Each item is prefaced by full bibliographical details as well as a 
summary in French of the contents. 

The usefulness of the volume edited by Professor Gardy, and seen 
through the press after his death by Alain Dufour, is quite apparent. It 
provides a fairly comprehensive guide (and within its limits a thorough 
catalog) of the printed works of De Béze. M. Dufour does not pretend 
that it is exhaustive, because the attempt was not made to identify all the 
known editions. However, there is evidence that a quite comprehensive 
listing has been achieved. Each published work is listed by the year of 
first appearance and in the language of original publication. Subsequent 
editions and translations are listed in order. Each item is assigned a 
number in sequence which argues that this enumeration is likely to be- 
come the recognized standard for identification for some time to come. 

Both volumes being in the press at the same time and in the hands of 
the same publisher made it possible to include cross references. This is of 
course a real advantage, although on at least one occasion, the proof 
reader did not double-check (cf. Correspondance, p. 10, where Biblio. 
n° 293, should read Biblio. ne 296). A few minor misprints were noted 
elsewhere along with some uneven typesetting. 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA Robert W. Henderson 
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E. Droz. Barthélemy Berton, 1563-73. Geneva: E. Droz, 1960. 139 pp., 
incl. facs. 28 Swiss francs.—Louis Desgraves. Les Haultin, 1571-1623. 
Geneva: E. Droz, 1960. xxxviii+168 pp., 1 L., incl. facs. 40 Swiss francs. 
—E. Droz. La veuve Berton et Jean Portau, 1573-1589. Geneva: E. Droz, 
1960. 126 pp., incl. facs. (The three volumes constitute L’imprimerie 
4 La Rochelle, 1m. Travaux d’ humanisme et Renaissance. XXXIV.) 

In the ‘avant-propos’ of volume 1 of L’imprimerie 4 La Rochelle Mlle. 
E. Droz says that the study of the production of a modest-sized press 
like that of Barthélemy Berton does not have as its ultimate purpose 
the mere classification of types or the listing of its output. Instead it 
should supply the historian with relevant information, in this particular 
case with facts ‘utile pour I’ étude des théories politiques et du calvinisme 
francais’. 

The author of volume 1 (and m1) of the history of printing in La Ro- 
chelle fulfills this task superbly. Without neglecting essential informa- 
tion on individual titles, type, ornaments, illustrations, location of cop- 
ies, and the business operation, she examines the activities of Berton 
against the background of the French religious wars. Berton, who be- 
gan his production with religious and literary titles (and one book on 
agriculture and one on medicine), devoted the major part of his activity 
to political propaganda. The output of this poor but courageous printer 
reflects the militant character of the Protestant leaders of La Rochelle, 
‘place de stireté protestante’, and the center of political propaganda 
against the Guise party. Quite naturally many titles simply state that they 
are ‘imprimé nouvellement’, give no place or name of printer, or supply 
fictitious imprints like Heyldebergue (for Heidelberg) and Willhem 
Hopper (who is not otherwise recorded), a fiction relating to fact, 
namely the support given to French Protestants by Frederick m of the 
Palatinate. Mlle. Droz assigns on typographical grounds many new 
titles to Berton. 

Volume ut of the series, by Louis Desgraves, deals with Pierre Haultin 
(1571-87), Jerome Haultin (1587-1600), and the Haultin heirs (to 
1623). The organization of this monograph proceeds along more ortho- 
dox lines. Background information is presented in the introduction 
which places less emphasis on historical perspective and more on the 
background of the Haultin family, their activities as manufacturers of 
type (especially music), and on specific interpretation of their produc- 
tion. Pierre Haultin began his career with books in the Basque language; 
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during 1575-76 he specialized in the printing of music by Orlando de 
Lassus and Jean Pasquier; he played a less important role in the produc- 
tion of political pamphlets than Berton. About one half of the total out- 
put may broadly be classified as Protestant theology. Berton’s produc- 
tion was almost exclusively in the French language, that of Haultin con- 
tained a considerable percentage, at least during the first eighteen years, 
of books in Latin (over one fourth). Desgraves’ introduction is followed 
by the detailed bibliographical description of 293 titles printed by the 
Haultin family and their heirs. 

The emphasis in volume n is placed on bibliography rather than his- 
tory, as already indicated. This leads to a simpler and perhaps clearer 
presentation than that found in volume 1. Mlle. Droz reproduces all title 
pages which, admittedly, makes the transcription of titles unnecessary, 
but the interweaving of bibliographical information with the narrative 
part of the text, slightly complicates the use of her volume. 

Volume 1m, again by Mlle. Droz, follows the pattern of volume 1. It 
deals with the activities of the widow of Barthélemy Berton (Francoise 
Pierres Berton, 1573-75), and Jean Portau (1576-89). The production 
of these two is devoted almost exclusively to Calvinist anti-Guise propa- 
ganda. Jean Portau, when he took over the Berton establishment, co- 
operated closely with Pierre Haultin; Mlle. Droz believes that he may 
earlier have been a member of the Haultin establishment. In an epilogue 
Mlle. Droz deals with René Troismailles who used the same typo- 
graphical materials as Jean Portau for his small production in Niort. 

Different in treatment, these three volumes contribute greatly to our 
knowledge of printing in La Rochelle (at times the capital of French 
Protestantism) and to our understanding of the religious, political, and 
literary background of the religious wars in France. As is to be expected, 
the volumes are very well printed and richly illustrated. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Rudolf Hirsch 


Erwin Panofsky. Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art. (The 
Gottesman Lectures, Uppsala University, Vol. vu; also published as 
Figura, Studies edited by the Institute of Art History, University of 
Uppsala, Vol. x.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1960. 242 pp., 157 
ill. Sw. kr. 90.00. 

During the last decade or so, an individual issue of the Kenyon Review 
and a provisional publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
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occupied a very special place on the shelves of private and public art 
libraries all over this country and beyond. In concentrated form, they 
contain the essence of Erwin Panofsky’s views concerning the perennial 
problem of ‘The Renaissance’ and the art historian’s special stake in that 
problem. They have served as a precious source of information, insight, 
and inspiration to many, and as they approached their physical dissolu- 
tion at the hands of eager readers (students as well as scholars) the urgent 
need for a new, more permanent, fully annotated and illustrated edition 
of these invaluable contributions to a central theme of humanistic stud- 
ies became ever more apparent. 

In 1952 an invitation to give the D. S. Gottesman lecture series on 
‘The Renaissance Problem in the History of Art’ at the University of 
Uppsala led the author to reconsider and reformulate the views previ- 
ously published and to extend his investigations across the entire range 
of the Renaissance. The present book, splendidly brought out as Vol- 
ume vu of the Gottesman Lectures as well as Volume x of the Figura 
series, has been able to absorb only the first four lectures of the cycle, 
and we must postpone our hopes not only for a revision and new edi- 
tion of the second article mentioned above (although elements of it 
have been incorporated in the present first chapter) but also for the 
treatment of all other High Renaissance topics included in the Gottes- 
man Lectures. But what we now hold will make even a long wait for 
what we still need appear justified in a twofold sense: first, because only 
by sacrificing most of the cinquecento material has the author been able to 
give his investigations of the trecento and the quattrocento the magnificent 
breadth of scope that characterizes them; and second, because the very 
distinction of the achievement before us guarantees an equally great dis- 
tinction for future publication. 

Chapter 1, then, poses the old question * “Renaissance’’—Self-Defini- 
tion or Self-Deception?’ It reaffirms (with Vasari) that ‘something 
rather decisive must have happened between 1250 and 1550’ and that 
we may ‘strongly suspect that this decisive thing . . . happened in the 
fifteenth century and on Italian soil’. Chapter 2, in a magnificent exten- 
sion and intension of the Kenyon Review article, more fully distinguishes 
this particular, or rather unique, Renaissance (with its conscious distance 
from, and nostalgia for, antiquity) from the spasmodic Renascences of 
former epochs which had ‘left antiquity unburied and alternately gal- 
vanized and exorcized its corpse’. Chapter 3 (‘I Primi Lumi: Italian Tre- 
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cento Painting and Its Impact on the Rest of Europe’), utilizing parts of 
the author’s Early Netherlandish Painting (1953), is a contribution of un- 
paralleled depth and breadth to the study of both the Southern and 
Northern matrices of modern art. And chapter 4 (‘Rinascimento dell’ 
Antichita: The Fifteenth Century’) re-examines a basic problem of quat- 
trocento art from the vantage point reached by the author after a long 
and exciting journey, which started on the path cut through the wilder- 
ness by Aby Warburg, made more passable by Fritz Saxl’s and Panof- 
sky’s own efforts, and now conveniently traveled by so many who are 
not always aware of its laborious origins. It is characteristic of the scope 
of Panofsky’s mind and method that in short diversions and copious 
footnotes a large number of new scholarly insights are deposited, each 
of which is fully documented and set forth without in any way inter- 
rupting the logical pursuit of a main argument and the flow of a superb 
prose. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE Wolfgang Stechow 


David Coffin. The Villa d’ Este at Tivoli. (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology, xxxiv.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. 186 pp. 137 figs. $17.50. 

The book demonstrates that the planning and building of the Villa 
d’Este involved the co-ordination of architecture, landscaping, water- 
works, painting, and sculpture (both ancient and modern). The planners 
tried to express the age-old connotations of the site, while the builder, 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este (1509-72), saw his Villa as a monumentum ad 
majorem sui ipsius et gentis Estensis gloriam. Finally, the humanists and 
antiquarians in the Cardinal’s entourage relished the chance to display 
their learning by devising a program which would also provide a 
proper setting for the Cardinal’s antiques. 

First, Dr. Coffin takes the reader on a competent guided tour of the 
gardens and fountains as they were originally planned and as they ap- 
peared at the Cardinal’s death. He bases his reconstruction on (1) Du- 
perac’s well-known engraving, (2) a lengthy description of the Villa 
written ca. 1571 and published in an appendix to the book, (3) a study 
of the building accounts in the Este archives at Modena, and (4) the 
Villa as it appears today, with the additions and losses of four centuries. 

Then the author deals with the frescoes and stuccoes of the interior. 


Although not of first quality, they do show the interlocking of allegory 
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and heraldry, rich in allusions and often difficult to interpret, that char- 
acterizes many decorations of the period. Dr. Coffin’s patient sifting of 
the records allows him to give almost a day-by-day account of this 
work. Typically, the job was done by fast-working teams of artists. 
This procedure may explain why ‘there is no basic unity in the decora- 
tion, either in subject matter or in artistic style’. It would seem, how- 
ever, that ‘each room of the interior is related to some aspect of the 
garden symbolism to form a final integrated unity’. 

These cross references were obviously devised by that nightmare of 
nineteenth-century archacologists, Pirro Ligorio. Dr. Coffin publishes 
a MS in the Pierpont Morgan Library, written when the decoration was 
still under way. According to the seventeenth-century title page it is the 
‘Life of Virbius, Otherwise Called Hippolytus, Son of Theseus, De- 
scribed and Drawn in Imitation of the Antique, for the Cardinal d’Este, 
Who Wished to Have Made a Series of Tapestries’. Coffin’s suggestion 
that these tapestries, apparently never executed, were to decorate the 
Villa is highly plausible. Virbius, alias Hippolytus, was the namesake of 
Cardinal Ippolito, and Ligorio could follow Seneca’s famous tragedy in 
depicting the chastity of Hippolytus—a virtue emphasized in the fres- 
coes and certainly befitting a prince of the church. Furthermore, allud- 
ing to the Cardinal’s brother, Duke Ercole u of Ferrara, Ligorio brought 
out the mythological link between Hippolytus and Hercules, and in- 
deed the Villa abounds with images of Hercules. 

Ligorio’s role in the creation of the Villa may best be described as that 
of director of research and planning. His task was to give specific actual- 
ity both to the myths and tangible remains of antiquity. That this did 
not correspond to the antique content (and even less to James Frazer’s 
interpretation of the Virbius legend) can not be held against Ligorio. 
The essence of his program is summed up in the last line of the dedica- 
tory distichs written by the Cardinal’s friend, the French humanist 
Marc-Antoine Muret: “Herculi et Hippolyto dedicat Hippolytus.’ 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS Wolfgang Lotz 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


T. W. Craik. The Tudor Interlude. New York: The Humanities Press, 
1958. x1V-++158 pp. $5. 

In his unpretentious but probing analysis of staging, costuming, and 
acting in the Tudor interludes, Dr. T. W. Craik of Leicester University 
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treats the ‘moral’ play and the ‘interlude’ as outcroppings of a common 
genre, a strategy which rescues both author and reader from a good 
deal of hairsplitting over problems in definition. Works as diverse as the 
psychomachiac Everyman, the farcical Four PP, the Plautine Jack Juggler, 
the pedagogical Acolastus, the polemical Respublica, and the homiletic 
The Disobedient Child fall impartially into the category of ‘plays written 
to be performed’. By putting the interludes back on the stage, this un- 
complicated approach avoids repetition of earlier scholarship—that of 
A. W. Pollard, A. W. Reed, E. N. S. Thompson, and A. P. Rossiter— 
concerned chiefly with public records, texts, and plot summaries. For- 
tunately the discussion of the Vice is also sufficiently limited to comple- 
ment rather than compete with Professor Bernard Spivack’s recent 
Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil. 

Dr. Craik’s five taut chapters cover setting, dress, costume changes, 
and action. A sketchy glance at the medieval stage yields to a close in- 
spection of the struggle between audience and actor for ‘room’ at the 
crowded banqueting hall in court or college. The author refines some of 
W. J. Lawrence’s observations in Pre-Restoration Stage Studies on “dou- 
bling’, though Dr. Craik’s belief that thematic considerations as much 
as ‘doubling’ shaped the interlude clashes somewhat with his own view 
of the interludes as ‘utilitarian’ and ‘written to be performed’. The com- 
mentary on speech and gesture might also have profited from more at- 
tention to B. L. Joseph’s work on Elizabethan acting; and the section on 
music seems cursory. 

The treatment of costuming for the supernatural, clerical, and secular 
figures shows how familiarity with interlude conventions can enrich 
understanding of major Elizabethan playwrights. The knowledge that 
the interlude Satan often sported an “ugly nose’ adds an extra dimension 
to the ‘bottle-nos’d’ Barabas in The Jew of Malta. Gaveston in Edward II 
flaunts the ostentatious dress of a prodigal, while—to add a footnote to 
Dr. Craik’s findings—King Edward’s shaving in “puddle water’ by his 
captors follows the interlude pattern of endowing costume change with 
symbolic significance. Ironically Dr. Craik’s sure control over these 
materials makes the final chapter—which reconstructs performances of 
Enough is as good as a Feast and Liberality and Prodigality—something of 
an anticlimax. Apparently commentary on stage technique can be as 

juiceless as even Quellenforschung and explication de texte. 

Besides 118 pages of lucid prose (which achieves seriousness without 
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solemnity), the book offers an index, 20 pages of close documentation, 
a bibliography of 76 interludes, and 12 contemporary engravings of 
such figures as the Prodigal, the Devil, and Pecunia. By helping to dis- 
engage the interlude from its limbo of patronizing commentary, Dr. 
Craik’s work deserves to become an unneglected contribution to a neg- 
lected field of study. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS Kenneth S. Rothwell 


Margherita Morreale. Castiglione y Boscan: el ideal cortesano en el Renaci- 
miento espafiol. (Anejos del Boletin de la Real academia espajiola 1-11.) Ma- 
drid: S. Aguirre Torre, 1959. 2 vols. 7-289, 11-246 pp. 250 pesetas. 

The thirteen printings which Bosc4n’s translation of the Cortegiano 
enjoyed in the sixteenth century mark it as one of the most widely read 
among the books then published in Spain. Undoubtedly, this popularity 
is due to the fact that the contents of the work are clothed in a superb 
Castilian that has caused it to be hailed from the beginning as a model 
of purity and elegance. A minute examination of its lexical character- 
istics is what Professor Morreale undertakes in her study. 

It is pointed out that Bosc4n in translating his text “de manera que le 
entiendan’ adheres to a theory of translation that dates back to St. Jerome 
(1, 17). While not objecting to this view, we miss the quotation of two 
short passages from Castiglione’s dedicatory letter—‘sempre ¢ vizio 
usar parole che non siano in consuetudine’, and “dico aver scritto nella 
mia [lingua] e come io parlo, ed a coloro che parlano come parl’io’— 
which, in substance, tally with the Spaniard’s procedure. At any rate, 
its application provided the translator with a reasonable degree of flexi- 
bility. Wherever he saw fit he could and did in fact make omissions, 
additions, and changes and in so doing managed to give his version a 
new tone and emphasis aptly summed up by Professor Morreale as ‘la 
concrecion de lo abstracto, el prevalecer del enfoque afectivo y existen- 
cial sobre el discursivo, la tendencia a verlo todo en su aspecto dindmico 
mas bien que estatico’ (1, 280). In his choice of words Bosc4n discards 
many of Castiglione’s Latinisms and is shy in his acceptance of Italian- 
isms, which betray his concern about giving his version as distinct a 
Spanish flavor as possible. The replacements take the form of a consid- 
erable quantity of negative words, that is terms that do not duplicate 
those in Castiglione. A number of them are singled out for discussion in 
a series of highly informative chapters which dwell especially upon their 
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semantic connotations. In addition to a comparison and differentiation 
of Bosc4n and Castiglione as revealed in the textual tissue of their 
works, we are also presented with a partial comparison and differentia 
tion of two civilizations, Italian and Spanish. The terms that are selected 
for analysis are those that are most pregnant with meaning in the milieu 
of the period—cittadino, cortegiano, cavaliere, persona, grazia, affettazione, 
sprezzatura, ozio, pieta, religioso, modesto, animo and anima, bello, bellezza, 
to mention only a few of them. It is through them that Professor Mor- 
reale makes a major contribution which effectively broadens the hori- 
zons of our knowledge. 

The second volume, composed of appendices, furnishes raw materials 
only a part of which are utilized in the first—various glossaries of terms 
in the Cortesano. Here is a ‘Muestrario de palabras cultas halladas en la 
version del Cortesano (ademas de las de la lista n. rv)’. We should have 
liked to see this and list No. 1v regrouped, dividing the infrequently 
occurring learned words from those that had some currency at the 
time. It is striking, for example, to note that a large number of them are 
to be found in the works of Garcilaso, Boscan’s intimate and respected 
friend, who first brought the Cortegiano to his notice and who ‘estuvo 
presente a la postrera lima’ (prologue to Fabié’s edition, xrm) in Barce- 
lona. Might not the employment of many of these neologisms be the 
result of the great authority exerted by his illustrious compatriot? But 
this is peripheral rather than pivotal subject matter, a fact which is made 
evident by its relegation to the appendix section. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Joseph G. Fucilla 


Wolfgang Clemen. Schein und Sein bei Shakespeare. Festrede gehalten in 
der Sffentlichen Sitzung der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Miinchen am 7. Dezember 1957. Munich: Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaft, 1959. 46 pp. 

Mr. Clemen studies Shakespeare’s concern with those modes of 
thought which contrast ‘appearance’ with ‘reality’, and he takes the 
presence of various dramatic devices in the plays as a guide to the poet’s 
increasingly complex approach to this philosophical problem. Early 
roles such as that of Rosalind who can only be her loving self when in 
the guise of ‘Ganymede’ playing ‘Rosalind’ to Orlando in the wooing- 
lesson merely adumbrate the more serious instances in which ‘Schein’ 
attains the status of a medium through which one indeed must first pass 
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simply to attain to ‘Sein’. A self-ignorant Angelo stumbles through con- 
scious hypocrisy to self-knowledge; Hamlet dons appearance to find 
his own solutions. In Lear, the focus of Clemen’s study, the king is first 
moved from self-pity by Edgar’s disguisings, and it is illusion that dis- 
suades Gloucester from suicide. 

To demonstrate philosophical development, Clemen notes that Shake- 
speare’s ideas are easily apprehensible in the comedies because the audi- 
ence is made partner to the obvious disguisings which suggest the ap- 
pearance motif. The later plays, however, resist any facile analysis be- 
cause their content serves to duplicate the difficult interweavings of ap- 
pearance and reality in life itself. ‘Denn im Leben begegnet uns ja nicht 
die als Page verkleidete Viola . . . sondern wir haben stindig mit lauter 
Verkleideten zu tun’ (p. 21). 

This differentiation tends to confuse the argument by waiving any 
possible distinctions between philosophical content and dramatic de- 
vice. When, for instance, Kent recalls Viola by disguising himself to 
serve the one he loves, technique presumably remains constant, but 
Kent’s decision to display in his new character perhaps that very rash- 
ness which will appeal to Lear’s unregenerate proclivities might sug- 
gest a philosophical complexity beyond that of the comedies. On the 
other hand, Mr. Clemen himself hints at technical developments by 
showing Lear not only as touched by Edgar’s pseudo-nakedness, but as 
confronted, in Edgar’s pseudo-madness, with a portrait of his future 
self. Clemen’s emphasis on such enlightening ‘fictions’ seems an im- 
portant corollary to R. B. Sharpe’s suggestion that a levels-of-imper- 
sonation technique may actually define ‘drama’ in the Renaissance. 
And, since Clemen’s observations might even provoke speculations as 
to the nature of Shakespeare’s approach to the concept of imitation in 
art, the author’s failure to distinguish philosophy from technique seems 
an unfortunate omission in this carefully annotated and richly sugges- 
tive little work. 

MC MICKEN COLLEGE le Leeds Barroll 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Michelangelo: The Complete Poems, translated into verse with notes and 
introduction by Joseph Tusiani. New York: Noonday Press, 1960. 
205 pp. Hardbound $5.00, paperback $1.45. 

Since Wordsworth, several score English verse translationsof Michel- 
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angelo have been made, but only of a restricted number of poems. It 
was inevitable that three people at once should think of doing them 
entire, and this book is the first result. The New York Times reviewer, 
Professor Robert Clements, reports the three, and I would like to add 
that the second is his and the third mine. This gives the reader due 
warning of bias. But he can only choose between the biased and the un- 
informed, and any unfairness in me is certainly checked by the thought 
of what retaliation will be available when my own book appears. 

Of the previous translators, Tusiani cites the ‘best known’, including 
Symonds who did all the sonnets and Newell who did ‘both sonnets and 
madrigals’ so that he himself is presenting the rest for the first time. He 
is not doing himself full credit, since Newell did less than a third of the 
madrigals, and Tusiani’s are the first English versions for forty of the 
hundred. On the other hand, some of the other poems had been done 
elsewhere. It is evident that Tusiani did not examine even the ‘best 
known’ other translations, which are as helpful and obligatory as read- 
ing earlier scholarship on a theme one writes about. 

The text used is Frey’s (1897), the best available. The translator speaks 
little of textual problems, but in one note he says a full translation is 
impossible because the original lines are illegible; he will ‘give here 
what I could make out of them’. The reader would certainly assume 
study of the manuscripts had occurred, but we are given Frey’s reading. 
Actually a full and clear reading from the manuscript was published by 
Wilde in 1953. Elsewhere, in following Frey, the book is too complete, 
including verses of Petrarch that Michelangelo happened to write 
down, and three fragments of rough drafts no different from dozens of 
others properly omitted. These (30, 40, 108) have been excluded by 
editors before and after Frey. On the other hand, the Times reviewer 
rightly notes that two long poems are omitted. (It would have seemed 
fitting to add that they first became available in 1958 in a journal of 
small circulation.) The reviewer does not note other omissions conspic- 
uous only upon detailed reading: an eight-line stanza accidentally 
dropped, a dozen slight fragments published between 1909 and 1953, 
and up to five lines dropped from brief poems in the process of free 
translation. 

In translating, each man has his method. Tusiani says he will ignore 
exact form and ‘letter of the text’ for spirit and idea. There is a danger of 
‘improving Shakespeare’ here, and with many passages it is hard to say 
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whether conscious adaptation or misunderstanding was at work. Ne 
crudelta puo star contro amore becomes “Cruelty and love must always 
fight’. Passata vi par su la lumaca, / Tanto ben lustra is ‘A snail has pushed 
its vehicle on it, and made it as it is—so lustered’ because it was not seen 
that passar means surpass. It was read push, and the rest changed to fit. 
Chi viver non sad’ angoscia e morte, / Nel foco venga, ov’ io mi struggo is made 
‘nicer’: ‘let those who want to shun death or distress / Learn from this ~ 
fervor I cannot conceal’. The same is true between Fortuna al fonte di 
cotale umore / Le radici e le vene ingrassa e ’mpingua / Per morte, e non per 
pena e duol minore and ‘Fate, alas, has struck me once again, / Coming to 
quench once more its bitter thirst / in my new tears and in this bitter 
pain’. Plain mistakes emerge in the change from Qual sia piu'l danno o 
l util non siam certi to ‘Ours is a wondrous gain, and not a loss’, or from 
al vento le parole / Indarno sparge, e l’intelletto a Dio to ‘his words arenone / 
But wind, his thoughts of God, mortality’. These instances are limited 
to the first half of the book and to those obvious without analysis. 

Boners are fairly few. Fra’l dolce e lamar is meaninglessly rendered 
‘between happiness and joy’ but of course amar is an abbreviated amaro, 
not amare. Fier braccio should not be called ‘fiery arm’. Symonds is 
rightly censured (twice) for having called arpia ‘harp’ instead of ‘harpy’, 
but in the same poem, where Symonds was accurate, Tusiani gives 
tendomi com’ arco soriano as ‘I am bent like an Assyrian arch’. The Assyri- 
ans did not build arches, but the dictionary offers us the Syrian bow, 
and of course tendo is the normal verb for drawing a bow. The peculiar 
‘soul in a less merciful spoil’ is merely hasty, since elsewhere spoglia is 
rightly rendered ‘body’. 

But the favorite change is simply to add padding. He both smooths 
down the poet’s roughness and ‘explains’ him. A few examples, with 
the extra words in italics are: 


So I divide my day: your eyes I keep 
And watch in daylight, and I hold your heart 
Through the dark, frightening night 


If she desires to live beyond all time 
Tell her to give me happiness, and I 
Shall make her living beauty never die. 


Some shorter examples: “O blessed souls above all misery’, ‘No guidance 
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now, no sun, no rose’, “Who, far away, are born in endless woes’, ‘How 
can I last in such a fatal storm:’. 

All the above are chosen because the translations are otherwise cor- 
rect. Other types of infidelity are harder to note briefly. The last lines 
wander off from the text, or difficult passages are skimmed by using the 
nouns in a new arrangement. Tusiani says he wants to be frank about 
homosexuality; on the other hand he changes ‘opens her bosom’ to 
opening your heart’. 

Does this give the spirit of Michelangelo, or does it, as the author says 
about an earlier translation, ‘retouch an obscure madrigal, eliminate a 
superfluous line, add a clarifying thought, adjust a weak phrase . . .’? 
Tusiani’s word for that method is ‘disastrous’. 

Professor Clements says mistakes begin with the attempt to keep the 
original meter and rhyme. Yet the introduction warns that assonance 
may be substituted, and detailed reading shows that even it is often 
missing, with a mixture of rhymed, assonant, and blank lines in one 
poem. Obvious examples are 109/11, 109/62, and 135. There is no 
difference in degree of fidelity between rhymed and blank verse. 
RINGLING MUSEUM Creighton Gilbert 


Calvin Huckabay. John Milton: A Bibliographical Supplement, 1929-1957. 
(Duquesne Studies: Philological Series 1.) Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Duquesne University Press; Louvain: Editions E. Nauwelaerts, 1960. 
xii+-211 pp. Index. $6.25. 

Criticism of this useful bibliography is partly disarmed by the com- 
piler’s candid confession of his shortcomings; his neglect of school edi- 
tions of Milton’s works “unless they contain notes or critical bibliogra- 
phy’, his omission of many unpublished dissertations “which are not to 
be found in published lists’, and his imperfect realization of his hope to 
do justice to Miltonists outside of the English-speaking world. We must 
take the will for the deed. And we must congratulate Mr. Huckabay on 
his wise decision to ‘follow the organization’ of Stevens’ Reference 
Guide to Milton of 1930, while going beyond it with a subsection on the 
illustrators of the poems. 

The book is handsomely printed with very wide margins and the 
names of authors in bold type. In the opening bibliographical section a 
standard of perhaps excessive consideration for the convenience of 
readers and the pride of publishers is set by the inclusion of some periph- 
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eral items and year-by-year analyses down to the pages devoted to 
Miltoniana in The Year's Work in English Studies and some other stand- 
ard bibliographies. Under ‘Collected Works’ the eighteen volumes of 
the Columbia Edition of The Works of John Milton are analyzed at an 
expense of three pages. With better reason studies like E. M. W. Till- 
yard’s volumes of Miltonic essays, Robert Adams’ Ikon, and D. C. 
Allen’s Harmonious Vision are analyzed by chapters in the section of ~ 
‘General Criticism’, while most of the chapter titles are appropriately 
entered elsewhere. The only annoying typographical economy is the 
avoidance of italics, for lack of which the components of some entries 
need quick sorting by the reader; e.g., item 526: GRENANDER, M. E. 
Samson’s Middle: Aristotle and Dr. Johnson. UTQ, xxv 1955, 377-89. 

Over 1,900 items are listed. Summaries are often skillful compres- 
sions, but they are not consistent, nor are they always furnished. Many 
are perfect combinations of brevity with significance, like the treatment 
of Whiting’s ‘Milton’s Taprobane’ (item 497), which is packed into 
four words: ‘Identifies Taprobane as Sumatra’. Some notes, however, 
are hardly fair either to authors or to readers. Of E. W. H. Meyerstein’s 
note on Ramiel (item 294) we are told simply that he ‘asks where did 
Milton get the name’. There is no hint of Meyerstein’s guess that it may 
have come from Cornelius Agrippa’s mention of Raniel or Ramiel 
among the ‘spirits of Venus . . . at the north’. Incidentally, Meyerstein 
is not included in the index. 

Some overlapping among the chapters is inevitable and many items 
are generously repeated under different rubrics. This generosity does 
not extend to the use of cross references, which are really essential to 
realize the full potential of the book. If the compiler has handled M. 
Olivier Lutaud’s edition of Areopagitica, which he lists on page 91 with- 
out mentioning the editor, he is aware that it is identical with the trans- 
lation of Areopagitica which he attributes to M. Lutaud on page 109. 
Neither of the items figures under “Lutaud’ in the index, and with no 
cross reference they are adrift from each other. On a different level lack 
of cross references obscures the completeness of the coverage of some 
natural clusters of items which are not listed in the same section together. 
Since there is no subject index, a reader interested—for example—in 
Salandra’s possible influence upon Paradise Lost may suppose that the 
items on his interest are exhausted with the names of S. di Pilato and 
Norman Douglas in the section covering the criticism of the poem. But 
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if he goes on to “General Criticism’, he will be surprised to find R. Za- 
guria’s Serafino da Salandra and Tarquinio Vallese’s Un presunto plagio di 
Milton there. 

The want of cross references is most serious where review articles and 
articles involved in controversies are involved. Controversial sequences 
in the London Times Literary Supplement are listed together, but readers 
are given no two-way link between John Crowe Ransom’s ‘A Poem 
Nearly Anonymous’ (item 780) and Martin C. Buttestin’s John Crowe 
Ransom and Lycidas: A Reappraisal’ (item 611), or between Maurice 
Kelley’s This Great Argument (item 937) and George Coffin Taylor’s 
article (item 989) reviewing it, or between Arnold Stein’s Answerable 
Style (item 373) and J. E. Hardy’s article (item 1211) surveying some of 
Stein’s positions. The list might be extended. To overcome the difficulty 
it seems that E. E. Stoll’s seventeen-page-long “Give the Devil his Due’ 
(item 380) is also found among the reviews of C. S. Lewis’ Preface to 
Paradise Lost (item 259), though Stoll’s ‘A Postscript to Give the Devil 
his Due’ (item 381) is not mentioned under the reviews of Lewis’ book. 

In spite of a reviewer’s gratitude for a great service to Miltonic bibli- 
ography, he must point out some unhappy omissions. Two such are the 
reviews of Miss Darbishire’s edition of The Poetical Works of John Mil- 
ton; one by Ben Ray Redman in the Saturday Review, May 30, 1953, 
page 37; the other is anonymous, in the Listener, Volume x1rx, 71-72. 
Other omissions are Wayne Shumaker’s review of Answerable Style in 
Modern Language Notes, Lx, 516-518, Ernest Sirluck’s review of George 
F. Sensabaugh’s That Grand Whig, Milton in Modern Philology, iu, 63- 
67, as well as its review in the Times Literary Supplement of June 5, 1953, 
page 371. Yet others are Michel Poirier’s review of S. Ernest Sprott’s 
Milton’s Art of Prosody in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 233, and B. A. Wright’s 
review of Milford C. Jochum’s edition of An Apology against a Pamphlet 
in the Review of English Studies, n. s. v, 85-86. 

Some venial mistakes must be recorded. Howard Schultz, the author 
of Milton and Forbidden Knowledge (item 1385), is also the author of the 
Harvard dissertation (item 1386) which is listed and indexed as if it were 
not his work. A ghost doctoral dissertation (item 1231) is attributed to 
the present reviewer, probably from misunderstanding of an announce- 
ment that a degree had been granted him for his ‘studies in Milton’. The 
Hugh St. Victor of item 200 is Hugh of St. Victor. By the transforma- 
tion of an apostrophe into an e, St. Hugh of Lincoln, Bishop and Con- 
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fessor, has become ‘St. Hughes’ in item 133. Miss Leah Dennis’ “The 
Puzzle of Paradise Lost’ was published in the University of California 
Chronicle, xxx1v (1932), 195-200, not in 1940. Some obvious misspell- 
ings, mainly of foreign words, have escaped proofreading in items 219, 
302, 948, 949, IOSI, 1303, and 1655. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Merritt Y. Hughes 7 


Herbert Berry. Sir John Suckling’s Poems and Letters From Manuscript. 
(University of Western Ontario Studies in the Humanities, no. 1.) 
London, Ontario, Canada: The Humanities Departments of the Uni- — 
versity of Western Ontario, 1960. 124 pp. $3. 

This very meticulous attempt to ‘report material which has not previ- 
ously been published properly’ in any edition of Suckling is a propitious 
beginning for a new Humanities Series of Monographs. The University 
of Western Ontario has helped Professor Berry, whose own major con- - 
cern is a definitive biography of Suckling, to stake out a quick claim to 
new editorial discoveries at a time when two other scholars are prepar- 
ing to bring out editions of the poems and Aglaura. The monograph 
thus calls attention to the renewed interest in perhaps the most colorful 
of the Cavaliers, one who was as ambitious as Donne for advancement 
at Court and, to his sorrow, more successful there. 

Professor Berry devotes thirty-six pages to six poems. According to 
L. A. Beaurline’s deductions in “The Canon of Sir John Suckling’s 
Poems’ [SP, tv (July 1960), 492-518], four of these short lyrics may be 
dubia. The interesting variants provided by the other two—‘A Ballade. 
Upon a Wedding’ and ‘A Sessions of the Poets’—are sometimes hard to 
follow since they are always falling behind the text; on three separate 
pages of “A Ballade . . .’ the opening statement on the transposition of 
‘this stanza’ really refers to the stanza on the preceding page. Such irri- 
tations should not be allowed to set an unfortunate precedent for future 
monographs in the series. 

The variants themselves, however, are valuable, suggesting that 
Suckling did more surreptitious polishing than he owned to, if not as 
much as he charged to Carew’s ‘hard bound’ muse. Taken with the 
juvenilia turned up by Beaurline in the Sackville mss at Knole, they in- 
dicate the stages by which Suckling acquired the cachet accorded him 
by Millamant. Moreover, the early incomplete version of ‘A Ballade...’ 
from B.M. ms. Harl. 6917 helps Professor Berry to argue cogently 
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(though he has apparently not seen the Ms versions at Knole or the 
Bodleian) for an earlier date and a new occasion for that wedding poem. 
Wherever the new material has biographical implications, Professor 
Berry is most informative. His editing of the letters, therefore, is his 
major contribution, going well beyond the material presented by 
Thomas Clayton’s “Sir John Suckling and the Cranfields’ in TLS, Jan- 
uary 29, 1960, p. 68. In all, there are thirteen letters, though the index 
would lead one to expect one more that is really printed by Clayton. 
Only two of these thirteen appear in print for the first time, but none 
has ever been truly annotated. Professor Berry’s extensive notes throw 
new light on Suckling’s travels in the Low Countries from October 22, 
1659, to May 5, 1630, his expedition with Sir Henry Vane to Germany 
during Gustavus Adolphus’ campaign for the Palatinate, his subsequent 
return to the pro-Spanish court of Charles m and to swashbuckling en- 
counters with John Digby in an unsuccessful suit for the hand of the 
heiress Anne Willoughby, his equally futile gesture to impress the Scots 
as much as the King with his famous hundred horse at Kelso, and his 
apparent attempt to solicit the aid of the Earl of Newcastle in the Army 
Plot almost immediately after his more sensible advice to Henry Jermyn 
against such rash action. From sucha correspondence a character emerges 
well worth a full-dress biography: here is a stylishly reckless, mercurial, 
but often serious wit who seems to have taught himself spontaneously 
more discipline in his art than he could ever hope to learn in life from 
an indecisive monarch and an intriguing court. 
QUEENS COLLEGE Eleanor Withington 


Phyllis Margaret Handover. Printing in London from 1476 to Modern 
Times. Competitive Practice and Technical Invention in the Trade of Book 
and Bible Printing, Periodical Production, Jobbing, &c. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1960. 224 pp. 77 illus. $4.75. 
Originally a series of popular lectures at St. Bride’s Institute in Lon- 
don, this book, its author says, was intended ‘to interest rather than in- 
struct’. It does not constitute a connected and detailed history of print- 
ing in London from 1476 to modern times, as its title suggests, but in- 
stead focuses on personalities, events, and practices intended to whet 
one’s curiosity about the curious lore of printing history. There are 
only passing references to the incunabula period. Over half the book 
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discusses aspects of printing history in London in the sixteenth and — 
seventeenth centuries. 

The first half of the book attempts to answer the question: why did 
books printed in London deteriorate in quality during the sixteenth cen- _ 
tury and continue to be inferior for two centuries and more? Miss — 
Handover blames the monopolistic control of the Stationers’ Company ~ 
and the practice of granting privileges to print certain kinds of books, 
such as law books, dictionaries, and Bibles. The Bible privilege or pat- _ 
ent, the most valuable of these privileges, is still in force today. Only the | 
King’s or Queen’s Printer and the university presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge are at present authorized to publish the King James’ Version 
of the Bible in England. The history and effects of this Bible monopoly 
are recounted in a separate and very interesting chapter. Enough is told 
about the Stationers’ Company and that profitable combination the 
English Stock to make it clear that earlier historians who cast the gov- © 
ernment as the villain responsible for the sorry state of English printing 
were mistaken. It was the printers themselves who sought government 
regulation and the legal protection of their monopolies in order to safe- 
guard their investments. A complete history of the Stationers’ Company 
by Cyprian Blagden has just been published; in her book Miss Handover 
contents herself with relating only the facts she needs to substantiate her 
thesis that the Company exerted a bad influence on the quality of Lon- 
don printing. 

Three of the eight chapters treat of the history of the periodical press, 
and here the author occasionally breaks new ground, but even here the 
effect is not that of a continuous history of the subject, but rather of a 
series of interesting glimpses into various facets of the printing and pub- 
lishing of periodicals. A chapter on job printing, neglected by printing 
historians generally, and a very brief account of the steady decline of 
printing in London since the mechanization of the printing process in 
the nineteenth century complete the book. 

Miss Handover admits that she paints a ‘gloomy’ picture of book 
printing in London and concludes by prophesying that the time may 
come when there will be no more book printing in England, an effect 
produced by stubborn and unadaptable unions and the attractive cheap- 
ness of printing on the Continent. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Fredric J. Mosher 
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Conferences 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 
met April 21 and 22 at Harvard University. The Humanist Idea of Chris- 
tian Antiquity (Myron P. Gilmore, Chairman) was the topic of the first 
session; two papers were presented: “Lorenzo Valla and His Contempo- 
raries, Hanna Holborn Gray (Newberry) and ‘Lefévre d’Etaples and 
His Circle’, Eugene Rice, Jr. (Cornell). Jonson’s The Alchemist (Harry 
Levin, Chairman) was the topic of the second session, and Walter 
Kaiser (Harvard) read a paper “The Alembic of Satire’. At the third 
session, devoted to Italy in the Later Renaissance (John Coolidge, Chair- 
man), three papers were read: ‘An Unknown Fifteenth-Century French 
Engraving of the Battle of Fornovo’, Elizabeth Mongan (Alverthorpe 
Gallery); ‘Florentine Tapestries and Related Drawings’, Detlef Heikamp 
(Harvard); “Tasso’s Experience of Petrarch’, Dante Della Terza (U of 
California, Los Angeles). 


THE SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met on April 21 
and 22 at Duke University where the following papers were presented: 
‘Skelton’s Allusion to Horace in Magnificence’, William O. Harris 
(Wake Forest); “A Sixteenth Century Lecturer: Bernard Palissy’, Mary 
Paschal (Catawba C); ‘Pietro Bembo and Maria Savorgnan’, Cecil H. 
Clough (Columbia); “Dante’s Vita Nuova as a Fictitious Autobiogra- 
phy’, Allan H. Gilbert (Duke and NYU); “The Image of James 1 in the 
Letters of Paolo Sarpi’, John L. Lievsay (Tennessee); “The Metaphysical 
Paradox and Jacobean Drama’, Robert B. Sharpe (North Carolina); 
‘The Star Symbol in Vaughan’s Poetry’, Fredson Bowers (Virginia); 
‘The Ballad Medley in Elizabethan Dramatic Tradition’, John H. Long 
(Greensboro C); ‘Shakespeare’s Attitude toward Cupid and Venus’, 
Charles E. Mounts (Alabama State Teachers’ C); “Dislocation and the 
Modest Demand in A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, T. Walter Herbert 
(Florida); “Queen Gertrude’s Crime’, Rosamond Putzel (Woman’s 
College, North Carolina); ‘T’ll Break my Staff. . . Pl Drown my Book’, 
Hoyt E. Bowen (Pfeiffer C); “The Composition of King Lear’, Hardin 
Craig (Missouri); “The Mystery of Iniquity in Othello’, Robert H. 
West (Georgia). 

On Friday, April 21, before the conference Professor Josephine 
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Waters Bennett addressed the Graduate English Club of Duke Univer-_ 
sity on an aspect of Spenser and Professor Matthias A. Shaaber talked on — 


Shakespeare. The meeting was open to members of the conference. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its an-~ 
nual meeting at the Newberry Library (Chicago) on April 22.Following — 
the welcome by the Director, Stanley Pargellis, the morning session _ 


included the presentation of papers by Hans Baron(Newberry) Petrarch ~ 


and the Vita Activa’; Donald Weinstein (Rutgers) ‘Vita Civile in Flor- 


ence at the End of the Fifteenth Century’; and Marcus Selden Goldman 
(Illinois) ‘Sir Philip Sidney and Military Intelligence’. In the afternoon _ 


three papers were read: “The Infinite Desire in Shakespeare’s Troilus’, 
Willard Farnham (U of California, Berkeley, and Chicago); ‘Jacques 
Buus and the Chanson Spirituelle’, Howard Brown (Chicago); “Publica- 
tions of 1623’, John Crow (King’s C, London, and Northwestern). 


THE NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB held the second meeting in its 


new series, “The End of the Renaissance in. ..’, on April 11 at the New 
York University Faculty Club. The topic was “The End of the Renais- 
sance in the Visual Arts’. Professor Jane Costello was speaker; Professor 
Horst W. Janson was commentator. 


News and Notes 


PROFESSOR RENSSELAER W. LEE has accepted the post of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Federation of Renaissance Societies and 
Institutes of which Professor Mario Salmi (Rome) is President. Pro- 
fessor Lee has been delegated by President Curt Biihler to represent the 
RSA on the Board of the Federation. 


A RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE, fourth in a series of conferences on 
the humanities, is scheduled at Ohio State U for October 26 and 27. 


THE REPORT of the MLA conference group on Renaissance Drama 
may be obtained free of charge by writing to Professor Samuel Schoen- 


baum (Northwestern). 
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THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL SOCIETY of Detroit is spon- 
soring a series of lectures to be presented by the Detroit Adventure 
Series in celebration of the Italian Centennial. The topic for the first 
program, held January 13, at McGregor Memorial Center, Wayne 
State U, was “The Origin of the Concept of Liberty in Italian Renais- 
sance Literature’. Professor Allan Gilbert discussed Machiavelli and his 
works, while Professor Armand L. DeGaetano discussed the influence 
of Italian Renaissance literature on the political and intellectual leaders 
of the Risorgimento. 


THE XTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF 
S$ CIENCE will be held at Cornell U, Ithaca, New York, from August 26 
to 31, and at The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, from 
August 31 to September 2. Papers dealing with the following topics are 
invited. 1. General problems in the history of science; methods, philoso- 
phy, and historiography of science; m. History of Technology and Ap- 
plied Science; m. Science in Antiquity; tv. Science in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance; v. Mathematics and the Exact Sciences after 
1600; vi. Biological and Earth Sciences after 1600; vu. Sciences of 
Man (psychology, anthropology, sociology, linguistics). Oral presenta- 
tion of the papers will be limited to fifteen minutes. An abstract, not to 
exceed 200 words, should be submitted to the secretary, Dr. C. Doris 
Hellman, no later than May 1. 


LA CASA DEL LIBRO, the typographical library of fine and rare print- 
ing located at Calle del Cristo 255 in San Juan, Puerto Rico, is currently 
displaying forty Spanish incunabula from its collection of nearly 200 
- volumes, including examples of printing from almost all the principal 
Spanish towns where presses were established before rsor. The texts 
shown are in Latin, Castilian, Catalan, the Valencian dialect, or Hebrew. 
Titles not listed in Stillwell include the Tertia pars summae of Thomas 
Aquinas, Valencia, 1477; Antonio de Nebrija’s Repetitio segunda de cor- 
ruptis hispanorum (Salamanca, ca. 1486); and Robertus Gaguinus’ De 
puritate virginis mariae (Sevilla, 1498) [Of these last two, the only other 
known copies are in the British Museum.]; an unrecorded Dominicale 
on vellum (Saragossa, ca. 1500); and an unrecorded edition of Dr. Juan 
Infante’s Forma de libelar (Salamanca, ca. 1497-1500). 

Among the less rare but still noteworthy monuments of early Spanish 
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printing are the Valencia 1477 edition of the Summa confessionis of An- 
toninus Florentinus; the Furs de Valencia, dated April 4, 1482; Rodrigo 
Sanchez de Arevalo’s Spejo de la vida humana, Saragossa, 1491; Ber- 
nardus de Gordonio’s Lilio de Medicina, Sevilla, 1494; Q. Curtu. Rufus’ 
Historia de Alexandre Magno, Sevilla, 1496; Lucius Marineus Siculus’ 
De hispaniae laudibus, Burgos, ca. 1497; and the Sevilla 1499 edition of 
Las CCC of Juan de Mena. The exhibition will probably not close be- 
fore September. 


SOCIETY AND HISTORY IN THE RENAISSANCE, a report of a con- 
ference held at the Folger Library on April 23 and 24, 1960, as part of 
the celebration in observance of Shakespeare’s birthday, has been pub- 
lished by the Folger Shakespeare Library. For an account of the confer- 
ence, see RN xi, 261-262. 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY is planning a series of editions 
of rare books and manuscripts of historical interest. According to Dr. 
Louis B. Wright, Director, the intent of the series is to make available to 
a wide audience accurate and readily intelligible texts. Spelling and 
punctuation are to be modernized, and each work is to be considered in 
terms of its historical orientation. A photographic reproduction of the — 
original will be made available to specialists at cost. 


SACRORUM CONCILIORUM NOVA ET AMPLISSIMA COLLECTIO, 
a basic source collection for the texts of every church council held from 
the first century to 1870, is being reprinted in sixty volumes to be avail- 
able by early 1962, possibly late 1961. Vols. 1-31, down to the Council 
of Florence, were compiled by Giovanni Domenico Mansi, Archbishop 
of Lucca (d. 1769). Vols. 32-35 contain other councils as edited by 
Labbe, Coletuc, etc., while Vol. 36a begins the continuation by Mer. 
Petit and the Abbé Martin which brings the work down to the Lateran 
Council of 1870 (Greek councils to 1902). Vols. 1-8 are ready for im- 
mediate delivery, and B. M. Rosenthal, Inc., 120 East 85 Street, New 
York, New York, is the distributor. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES has awarded 
fellowships and grants for research to twelve members of RSA. Among 


those receiving fellowship appointments were Jonas A. Barish (U of 
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California, Berkeley), A study of theatricality in European drama of the 
Renaissance and later; Harry G. Haile (U of Houston), Reconstruction 
of the sixteenth-century Faust Book; Alvin B. Kernan (Yale), English 
satire from Skelton to the present; Murray Lefkowitz (Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles), Completion of Selected Instrumental Works of 
William Lawes and research on the life and works of Matthew Locke; 
Margherita Morreale (Catholic U), History of the Vernacular Bible in 
Spain. 

Grants for research were awarded to Joseph E. Duncan (Minnesota), 
History of changing ideas of the earthly paradise; George B. Parks 
(Queens), English travelers to Italy in the sixteenth century; James L. 
Rosier (Cornell), Edition of Thomas Drant’s translation of Horace and 
Jeremiah; Howard Saalman (Carnegie Institute), Filippo Brunelleschi: 
Florentine architecture in the Early Renaissance; and Albert Seay (Col- 
orado C), The history of Italian musical theory in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore, is presenting a special 
spring exhibition entitled “Seventeenth-Century French Painting’. Be- 
ginning April 1 and continuing through June 11, the display will feature 
works of Dughet, La Tour, Vouet, Poussin, LeClerc, Monnoyer, Lor- 
raine, Le Nain, La Fosse, Mignard, Nocret, La Hire, and de Champaigne, 
most of them on loan from other museums. 


FONDAZIONE GIORGIO CINI will hold its third international meeting 
on the Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, from September 9 to 
October 1. The topic will be “Rinascimento europeo e rinascimento 
veneziano’. In addition to lectures and seminars, visits to monuments 
and galleries will be arranged, and two important exhibitions have been 
scheduled at Venice and Mantua: ‘Carlo Crivelli e i Crivelleschi’ and 
‘fl Mantegna e i Mantegneschi’. Participating scholars include Damaso 
Alonso (Real Academia Espafiola), Sergio Bettini (Padua), Vittore 
Branca (Padua), Fernand Braudel (Collége de France), Luigi Coletti 
(Trieste), Gaetano Cozzi (Istit. Univ. Ca’ Foscari, Venice), Guglielmo 
De Angelis d’Ossat (Rome), Gian Alberto Dell’ Acqua (Universita 
Cattolica, Milan), Carlo Dionisotti (London), Giuseppe Fiocco (Padua), 
Fausto Franco (Istit. Sup. di Architettura, Venice), Giovanni Getto 
(Turin), Paul Oskar Kristeller (Columbia), Nicola Ivanoff (Padua), 
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Hubert Jedin (Bonn), Wolfgang Lotz (NYU), José Antonio Maravall 
(Madrid), Giovanni Mariacher (Dir. dei Civici Muset, Venice), Giu- 
seppe Mazzariol (Istit. Sup. di Architettura, Venice), Rodolfo Palluc- 
chini (Padua), Nikolaus Pevsner (London), Terisio Pignatti (Vice dir. 
dei Civici Musei, Venice), Raul Radice (Accademia d’Arte Dram- 
matica, Rome), Mario Salmi (Rome), Camillo Semenzato (Padua), 
Giuseppe Toffanin (Naples), Pietro Zampetti (Istit. Univ. Ca’ Foscari, * 
Venice). 

Registration opened February 15 and will close September 1. For 
further information write to Segreteria del Corso Internazionale d’ Alta 
Cultura, presso la Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Isola di San Giorgio Mag- 
giore, Venezia. 


THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION 
has announced the opening of competition for its 1962-63 fellowship 
awards. The purpose of the program is to relieve the critical shortage of 
qualified college teachers by encouraging outstanding students to enter 
the college teaching profession. 

This Foundation, operating under a $24,500,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, annually offers 1,000 first-year graduate fellowships which 
are worth $1,500 plus tuition, fees, and family allowances. They may be 
used at any graduate school in the United States or Canada. 

The program is open to college seniors (both men and women) or 
graduates in the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences. 
There is no limit on the age of the candidate or the number of years he 
may have been out of college. However, the Foundation does not ac- 
cept applications directly from students; candidates for the award must 
be nominated by a faculty member, prior to October 31, 1961. 

A brochure containing more information about the program, includ- 
ing a list of the fifteen regions and the names of the chairmen, may be 
obtained from Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt, National Director, Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, Box 642, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 


THE INDEX OF CHRISTIAN ART, established in 1917 at Princeton, 
includes works of art produced for Christian settings from early times 
to the end of the fourteenth century in all representational media. Two 
main files—one an iconographic catalog on index cards, the other a 
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monuments file of photographs—enable the researcher to gather quickly 
all the examples of a given theme or all the work in a given medium in 
a given place. Although scholars are urged to consult the files person- 
ally, service by mail is also offered with fees charged for compilations 
and for prints. Complete (photographic) copies of the Index of Chris- 
tian Art exist at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library of Harvard 
University, Washington, D. C., and in the Biblioteca Vaticana. 


THE MARYLAND-WASHINGTON CONFERENCE of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association met March 24 at Trinity College, 
Catholic U. The Reverend Dr. Bernardine Bonansea, 0.8.M. (Catholic 
U) spoke on “Tommaso Campanella: the Man and his Thought’. 


THE CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDIES at Wesleyan University has 
appointed ten fellows for the academic year 1961-62. Among the ten 
are Hannah Arendt, Brand Blanchard, George Boas, Paul Horgan, 
Pamela Hansford Johnson (Mrs. C. P. Snow), the Rev. Walter J. Ong, 
and C. P. Snow. 


RICHARD J. SCHOECK (Notre Dame) has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. In June Professor Schoeck will become a 
member of the English Dept., St. Michael’s C, U of Toronto. 


HANS BARON (Newberry) has received a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant to write two books on the development of political thought in 
the Italian Renaissance from Petrarch to Machiavelli. He has written 
two preparatory studies on Machiavelli: ‘Machiavelli: the Republican 
Citizen and the Author of The Prince’, EHR, April, 1961, and ‘Machia- 
velli on the Eve of the Discourses: the Date and Place of the Dialogo in- 
torno alla nostra lingua’, which will appear in the Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme 
et Renaissance, October, 1961. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH is making very 
good progress with its film program according to the Executive Direc- 
tor, Ernest G. Schwiebert. The filming of the political archives of Philip 
of Hesse in Marburg, totaling 500,000 pages of manuscript material 
much of which has never been explored by research scholars, will be 
completed by August. Rare books and incunabula from the West- 
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deutsche Bibliothek in Marburg will also be filmed as well as the Bul- 
linger letters at Ziirich and rare material in the Hof bibliothek of Aschaf- 
fenburg. All this material will be made available to students and scholars 
at the earliest possible date. The collection of filmed material now 
amounts to 750,000 pages. 


LE CENTRE D ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE CIVILISATION MEDIEVALE 
(U of Poitiers) will hold its eighth summer session from July 10 to Au- 
gust 10. Distinguished scholars will lecture on various aspects of medie- 
val culture, and excursions will be made to points of interest in the area. 
Participants in C.E.S.C.M. are invited to attend the Congrés Interna- 
tional pour l’Etude du Haut Moyen Age Occidental which will also 
meet in Poitiers July 24-30. Its general theme will be “L’Architecture 
Monastique pendant le Haut Moyen Age et Son Décor’. For further 
information, write to M. le Directeur du C.E.S.C.M. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICOLOGICAL socizETY will hold its 
Eighth Congress at Columbia University September 5-11, the first to 
be scheduled in the United States. Working sessions will be devoted to 
a variety of symposia and Round Tables. Topics of particular interest 
to specialists in the Renaissance include Performance Practice in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; Lute Music; Problems of Edit- 
ing and Publishing Old Music; Awareness of Tonality in the Sixteenth 
Century; The Visual Arts as a Source for the Historian of Music; Verse 
Meter and Melodic Rhythm in the Age of Humanism; and Relations 
between Religious and Secular Music in the Sixteenth Century. Special 
music exhibits have been planned by various libraries in New York 
City, and there will also be visits to Yale and Princeton as well as a final 
excursion to Washington, D.C., to visit the Library of Congress. 


KENNETH B. MURDOCK (Harvard) has been appointed Director of I 
Tatti, the former Bernard Berenson estate, now to be known officially 
as “The Harvard University Center for Italian Renaissance Culture’. 
Professor Murdock will leave for Florence in June. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME has arranged to photograph the 
manuscript resources at the Ambrosiana in Milan. 
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VITTORE BRANCA (Venice) has informed us that the autograph manu- 
script of the second part of Poliziano’s Miscellanea, long considered lost, 
has been recently rediscovered and has been acquired by the Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini (Venice) for its library. 


New Project 


FILE OF EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Unwitting duplication of research seems to lead either to supererogation 
or disappointment to the researcher who finishes second. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to scholarly editions which demand painstaking 
textual work or extensive annotation; it is also true to a lesser degree of 
translations, especially if they are intended not for the market place but 
for the scholar’s study. A case in point is Sir John Harington’s translation 
of the Orlando Furioso; noteworthy in itself as well as for its relation 
with other Elizabethan literary works, this translation has not been re- 
printed since 1634; yet we have recently had reports that three people 
are currently at work on an edition—with its forty-six cantos, notes, 
three editions, and manuscript to be considered. 

It is true that scholarship goes in waves—interest in a particular figure 
or work seems to spring up overnight, but some effort should be made 
to avoid fruitless duplication. As noted in RN x1v, 65-66, the Institut de 
Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes has agreed to serve as a clearing- 
house for current research projects in the Renaissance. This office has 
also agreed to maintain a file of editions and translations which our 
members have undertaken and are currently well along in (not merely 
anticipating working on). At intervals we will publish a list of projects 
in the RN and forward the list to the Institut. Such a file, however, will 
only be as useful as its contributors make it. Therefore, when you notify 
us, please send the essential information on a 3 X § card: for editions, in- 
dicate whether old spelling or modernized, whether critical or not, 
whether annotated or not; for translations, whether in verse or prose, 
whether with notes or without. The file will be indexed by the name of 
the original author, so please put your name, address, and current pro- 
fessional status on the back of the card. 
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Visitors 


CECIL CLOUGH (Oxford) is currently at Columbia as the Norman 
Fund Research Fellow in Humanities; he will address the Columbia 
University Seminar in May on “The Loves of Pietro Bembo’. 


JOHN TRAPP of the Warburg Institute is currently visiting Yale. 


HEINRICH BORNKAMM, author of Luthers geistige Welt and other 
works, will visit the United States in October; he may be reached 
through the World Lutheran Movement, 50 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from various 
national bibliographies as follows: Austria, November 15, 1960—January 
15, 1961; Belgium, August 1960-February 1961; France, December 
1960-February 1961; Germany, September 17, 1960-November 26, 
1960; Great Britain, November 1960-February 1961; Italy, no new 
information after December 1959; Spain, no new information after 
August 1960; Switzerland, November 15, 1960-February 15, 1961; 
United States, January and February 1961. Books received are starred. 
Prices and abbreviations are explained in RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention 
Renaissance News when ordering books. Such a mention encourages 
advertisers. | 


*Finsterer-Stuber, Gerda. Geistige Vater 
des Abendlandes. Eine sammlung von 

Bérence, Fred. Botticelli. (Coll. Les plus autorem herausgegeben & beschrieben 
grands peintres.) Paris: Larousse, 1960. von G. Finsterer-Stuber, mit einem es- 
78 p. Ill. 28 NF. say von Walter Riiegg. Stuttgart: Chr. 

Busch, Harald & Bernd Lohse. Baukunst Belser Verlag, Augustenstr. 3-15, 1960. 
der Renaissance in Europa. Innsbruck: 139 S. DM 68,-. [Beautiful book. bib- 
Pinguin-Verl.; Frankfurt am Main: liog. index. ] 
Umschau-Verl., 1960. xxxi, 180 S. Lw. Gammelbo, Paul. Dutch still-life painting, 
169’. 16th-18th centuries. Essex (England): F. 


FINE ARTS 
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Lewis, 1960. 183 p. 278 ill. 5/5/-. 

Hettes, Karel. Old Venetian glass. Tr. by 
Ota Vojtisek. Photog. by Werner For- 
man. London: Spring books, 1960. 46 p. 
72 pl. (some col.) bibliog. 25/-. 

Hiittinger, Eduard. Venezianische Malerei. 
Stuttgart: Hatje, 1959. 79 S. 104 S. Abb. 
Lw. 29.80. 

Samuel H. Kress collection of Renaissance 
bronzes. The Gustave Dreyfus collection. 
(National Gallery of Art.) P. A. Stroock, 
155-06 Sanford Ave., Flushing ss, N. 
Y., 1960. 2 v. Ea., $42.50; set, $75. 

Lapaire, Claude. Handzeichnungen des 16 
Jahrhunderts. Bern: Haupt, 1960. Text, 
12 S; Bildteil, 16 S. 3 sfr. 

La Ruwiére, Jeanne de. La peinture fla- 
mande au XVII° siécle. Conseiller artis- 
tique, Michel De Goeye. Images, Photos 
Mclean. Zurich: Ed. Silva, 1959. 128 p. 

Lees-Milne, James. Baroque in Spain & 
Portugal & its antecedents. London: Bats- 
ford, 1960. 224 p. ill. plans. bibliog. 
35/-. 

*Léonard de Vinci. Manuscrit B [2173 & 
2184] de l'Institut de France. Trad. frang. 
de Francis Authier; transcrip. du Ing. 
Nando de Toni; introd. d’André Cor- 
beau. Grenoble: Roissard, pour I’Insti- 
tut Léonard de Vinci d’Amboise, par les 
soins du Cercle des professeurs biblio- 
philes de France, s.d. 1: introd., trans- 
scrip., notes, etc. 1: facsim. 

Michel-Ange. (Coll. Génius et réalités.) 
Paris: Hachette, 1961. 288 p. Rel. 31 NF. 

Morgan, Charles Hill. The Life of Michel- 
angelo. London: Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 1960. 255 p. 64 pl. bibliog. 30/-. 

Les Mystéres de Rembrandt. Bizarre, no. XVI. 
Paris: Pauvert, 1960. 24 p. 6 NF. 

*Porter, Quincy. Three Elizabethan songs. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale U Press, 1961. 
18 p. Introd. by Sir John Neale. $3. 
[Elizabethan texts, music composed by 
Prof. Porter for Elizabethan Club of 
Yale as part of a masque, “The Wedding 
of Gloriana’.] 

*Rosenthal, Earl E. The cathedral of Grana- 
da. A study in the Spanish Renaissance. 


Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U Press, 
1961. Xiv, 234 p. 217 ill. $20. 

Skrinkova, Olga. Fashions through the cen- 
turies: Renaissance, baroque, & rococo. Tr. 
by Till Gottheinis. 

Valsecchi, Marco. Piero della Francesca. Am- 
sterdam-Antwerp: Uitgeverij ‘Contact’, 
1960. 79 blz. 35 f.b. 

Visser *t Hooft, Willem A. Rembrandt & 
the Gospel. Tr. by K. Gregor Smith 
from the Ger. Rey. by author. (Living 
age books) New York: Meridian books, 
1960. 192 p. ill. Pap. $1.25. 


HISTORY 


Académie royale de Belgique, Commis- 
sion royal d’histoire. Correspondance de 
Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas. 
2° partie. Recueil destiné 4 faire suite 
aux travaux de L.-P. Gachard. rv: 1592- 
98. Joseph Lefévre, ed. Brussels: Palais 
des Académies, 1960. xxiv, I37 p. 

Alméras, Charles. La révolte des Camisards. 
Grenoble-Paris: Arthaud, 1960. 238 p. 
ill. 13,80 NF. 

*Ashton, Robert. The crown & the money 
market, 1603-40. New York: Oxford 
($4); Oxford: Clarendon, 1960. xvi, 
223 p. index. 

Bannon, John Francis, ed. The Spanish con- 
quistadores: men or devils? (Source prob- 
lems in world civilization.) New York: 
Holt, 1960. 43 p. Pap. $0.75. 

Baulant, Micheline & Jean Meuvret. Prix 
des céréales. Extraits de la Mercuriale de 
Paris (1520-1698). 1: 1520-1620. (Coll. 
Ecoles pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
Centre de recherches historiques, vI* 
section.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. 250 
p. 35 NF. 

Brion-Guerry, L. Philibert de ? Orme, 1510- 
1570. Tr. by Peter Simmons. New York: 
Universe Books, 1960. Pap. $1.50. 

Cam, Helen Maud. England before Eliza- 
beth. (Harper torchbooks.) New York: 
Harper, 1960. 204 p. ill. maps. Pap. $1.35. 

Clark, Sir George N. Three aspects of Stuart 
England. (Whidden lectures, ser. 5, 
1960.) New York ($1.40)-London (8 /6): 
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Oxford, 1960. 77 p. 

Cowie, Leonard W. Seventeenth-century 
Europe. London: G. Bell, 1960. 376 p. 
21/-. 

Diggie, H. T. The casket letters of Mary 
Stuart. The author, Ladbroke House, 
Burton Leonard, Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
England, 1960. 21/-. 

*Elizabethan government & society. Essays 
pres. to Sir John Neale. Ed. by S. T. 
Bindoff, J. Hurstfield, C. H. Williams. 
London: U of London, Athlone Press; 
New York: Oxford U Press ($8), 1961. 
x, 423) pe7 ils (Cae Walliams? In 
Search of the Queen’; Conyers Read, 
‘William Cecil & the Queen’; S. T. 
Bindoff, ‘The Making of the Statute of 
Artificers’; W. F. MacCaffrey, ‘Place & 
Patronage in Elizabethan politics’; Pat- 
rick Collinson, ‘John Field & Elizabe- 
than Puritanism’; W. G. Hoskins, “The 
Elizabethan merchants of Exeter’; Mar- 
jorie Blatcher, ‘Touching the Writ of 
Latitat: an Act ‘‘of no great moment”’ ’; 
G. R. Elton, ‘The Elizabethan Excheq- 
uer: War in the Receipt’; A. H. Dodd, 
‘Mr Myddelton the Merchant of Tower 
Street’; Gordon Donaldson, ‘Founda- 
tions of Anglo-Scottish Union’; R. 
Dudley Edwards, ‘Ireland, Elizabeth 1 
and the Counter-Reformation’; R. B. 
Wernham, ‘Elizabethan War Aims & 
Strategy’; J. Hurstfield, ‘The Succession 
Struggle in Late Elizabethan England’; 
The Historical Writings of Sir John 
Neale. Index. ] 

Everitt, Alan Milner, ed. Suffolk & the 
great rebellion, 1640-60. c/o County 
Hall, Ipswich (Suffolk): Suffolk Rec- 
ords Society, 1960. 144 p. tables. 30/-. 

Fabian, Ekkehart. Die Beschliisse der ober- 
deutschen schmalkaldischen Stddtetage. Tii- 
bingen: Osiander, 1959. 

—. Die Abschiede der Biindnis- und Bekennt- 
nistage protestierender Fiirsten und Stddte 
zwischen den Reichetagen zu Speyer und 
zu Augsburg 1529-1530. Tiibingen: Osi- 
ander, 1960. 139 S. 16.80. 

Freudmann, Félix R. L’étonnant Gourville 


(1625-1703). Geneva: Droz; Paris: 
Minard, 1960. 180 p. 12,20 NF. 

Houriet, René-Albert. Thomas Platter ou 
Remarques sur la Réforme et la Renaissance 
en Valais. Bex: Chez Auteur, 1960. 
TS Lape 7ats: 

Lapeyre, Henri. Géographie de Espagne 
morisque. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959. 304 
p. 23,50 NF. 

Lucas-Dubreton, Jean. Daily life in Florence 
in the time of the Medici. Tr. from Fr. by 
A. Lytton Sells. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1960. iii, 324 p. ill. 30/-. 

—. Les Borgia. Liége-Paris: Le Club du 
livre sélectionné, 1960. 353 p. Rel., 145 
f.b. 

Machiavelli, Niccold. History of Florence & 
of the affairs of Italy, from the earliest times 
to the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent. In- 
trod. to the Torchbook ed. by Felix 
Gilbert. New York: Harper, 1960. xxv, 
417 p. Pap. $1.95. 

Mandrou, Robert. Introduction a la France 
moderne (1500-1640). Paris: A. Michel, 
1961. 432 p. ill. 21 NF. 

Martineau, Jean. Les Halles de Paris, des 
origines a 1789: Evolution matérielle, 

juridique et économique. Préf. de Gabri- 
el Lepointe. Paris: Montchrestien, 1960. 
272 p. 29 NF. 

Mounier, Roland. Les XVI¢ et XVII? sie- 
cles: Les progrés de la civilisation européenne 
et le déclin de ( Orient (1492-1715). Paris: 
Presses univ. de France, 1961. [Appar- 
ently a reissue. | 

Pavia, Mario. Drama of the siglo de oro; a 
study of the magic, witchcraft, & other oc- 
cult beliefs. New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the U. S., 1959. 166 p. $4. 

Petit, André. Portugal, pays des conquérants. 
(Coll. Connaissance du monde.) Paris: 
Soc. d’Ed. géographiques et touristiques, 
1960. 136 p. 9,30 NF. 

Pirenne, Jacques. Histoire de l Europe: La 
formation de la civilisation occidentale 
et son expansion. L’iconographie de 
Pouvrage a été rassemblée par Jacques 
Stiennon. Brussels: La Renaissance du 
Livre, 1960. 451 p. Rel., 950 f.b. [Con- 
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tinues the Histoire de I’Europe des inva- 
sions au XVI? siécle by Henri Pirenne 
which appeared in 1958.] 

Rothenberg, Gunther Erich. The Austrian 
military border in Croatia, 1522-1747. (l- 
linois U Studies in social sci., v. 48.) 
Urbana: U of Illinois Press, 1960. 156 p. 
$4. Pap., $3. 

Santini, E. ‘La Protestatio de iustitia nella 
Firenze Medicea del Sec. xv’. Rinasci- 
mento X (1959), 33-106. [Substantial 
study on the historical, literary, & lin- 
guistic significance of the vernacular 
speeches given by public officials in 
1sth-cent. Florence. With text speci- 
mens by Donato Acciauoli, Giannozzo 
Manetti, Bernardo Canigiani, Fil. Pan- 
dolfini, Bono Bini, Piero Galeotti, & 
several anon. pieces.—P.O.K.] 

Sellman, Roger Raymond. The Elizabe- 
than seamen; maps by author & pictures 
by S.E. Ellacot. Repr. New York: Roy 
pubns., 1961. 70 p. $3.25. [Same. (Me- 
thuen’s outline ser.) London: Methuen 
(10 /6); Toronto: Ryerson ($2.25), 1957s 
74 p-] 

Stankiewicz, Wladyslaw Jozef. Politics & 
religion in 17th cent. France. A study of 
pol. ideas from the Monarchomachs to 
Bayle, as reflected in the toleration con- 
troversy. Berkeley: U of California 
Press; London: Cambridge (48/-), 
1960. xi, 269 p. bibliog. 

Van der Essen, Leo. Kritische studie over de 
oorlogsvoering van het Spaanse leger in de 
Nederlanden tijdens de XVI? eeuw. 1x: De 
capitulatie van Ieper en Brugge en de 
grote nood te Gent, 1584. Brussels: Pa- 
leis der Academién, 1960. 20 blz. 

Van Gelder, Hendrik R. & Marcel Hoc. 
Les monnaies des Pays-Bas bourguignons et 
espagnols. 1434-1713. Répertoire géné- 
ral. Amsterdam: J. Schulman, 1960. 
210 p. 

Villeneuve, Roland. Le poison et les em- 
poisonneurs célébres. Paris-Geneva: La 
Palatine, 1960. 319 p. 10.45 fis. 

*[Whythorne.] The autobiography of Thom- 
as Whythorne. Ed. by James M. Osborn. 


New York: Oxford U Press, 1961. lxvi, 
328 p. 9 ill. appendices. index. $7.20. 
[Oxford: Clarendon, 1961.] 

Williams, Neville, ed. Tradesmen in early 
Stuart Wiltshire; a miscellany. Wiltshire 
Archaeolog. & Nat. hist. soc. museum, 
Devizes, Wilts., 1960. xxii, 146 p. 50/-. 


LITERATURE 


Adams, Joseph Quincy. Shakespearean 
playhouses: a history of the English thea- 
tres from the beginnings to the Restora- 
tion. Gloucester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1960. 
473 p. ill. $6.50. 

Botero, Giovanni. The captains (I capitani). 
Tr. by George Albert Moore. Country 
dollar press, 1960. 74 p. Pap. $3. 

Bourgeois et Charlot. Moliére. (Coll. Ex- 
pliquez-moi.) Paris: Foucher, 1961. 
1,50 NF. 

Bradbrook, Muriel C. Themes & conven- 
tions of Elizabethan tragedy. New York: 
Cambridge U Press, 1960. 275 p. Pap. 
$1.75. [London: 12/6.] 

Brandi, Karl. Deutsche Geschichte im Zeital- 
ter der Reformation und Gegenreformation. 
Miinchen: Bruckmann, I960. $83 S. 
Lw. 28.-. 

Brownlee, A. William Shakespeare & Rob- 
ert Burton. R. L. Cooke, Old Burgh- 
clere, Newbury, Berks., England, 1960. 
27/ 6. 

*Bryant, J. A., Jr. Hippolyta’s view: some 
Christian aspects of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Lexington: U of Kentucky Press, 1961. 
xii, 239 p. index. $6.50. 

Chydenius, Johan. The Typological problem 
in Dante: a study in the history of medieval 
ideas. (Societas scientiarum fennica. 
Commentationes humanarum littera- 
rum, 25, 1.) Helsinki: Finska vetenskaps- 
societen, 1958. 159 p. Pap. Fmk. 800. 

* Elizabethan poetry. Stratford-upon-Avon 
studies u. Gen. eds., John Russell Brown 
& Bernard Harris. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1961. 224 p. $7.50. [Coll. of 
essays. | 

Elledge, Scott & Donald Schier. The conti- 
nental model: selected French critical es- 
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says of the 17th century in English trans, 
Minneapolis: U of Minnesota Press; 
London: Oxford (62 /-), 1960. x, 406 p. 

Eluard, Paul, ed. La poésie du passé: De 
Philippe de Thaun, xm siécle, 4 Cyrano 
de Bergerac, xvu® siécle. Verviers: Mara- 
bout, 1960. 662 p. Rel., 135 f.b. 

Hanford, James H., ed. A Restoration read- 
er. New York: Grove, 1960. 412 p. Pap. 
$2.45. 

Hartley, K. H. Bandello & the Heptameron: 
a study in comparative literature. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne U Press (for Aus- 
tralian humanities research council); 
London: Cambridge U Press, 1960. Io, 
37 p- 7/6. 

Hérard, Madeleine. Mme de Sévigné: de- 
motselle de Bourgogne. Dijon: Chez l’Au- 
teur, 1960. 

Hietsch, Otto. Die Petrarcaiibersetzungen 
Sir Thomas Wyatts: Eine sprachverglei- 
chende Studie. Wien-Stuttgart: Brau- 
miiller, 1960. 220 S. 28,80. S 172.-. 

*Hinman, Robert B. Abraham Cowley’s 
world of order. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U Press, 1960. x, 373 p. index. 
$6.75. 

Horn Monval, Mme. Repertoire biblio- 
graphique des traductions et adaptations 
frangaises du thédtre étranger du XV*® siecle 
a nos jours. 1: 1. Théatre italien. 2. Opé- 
tas italiens, Paris: Ed. du ©.N.R:S., 
1961. 180 p. 18 NF. 

*Jacobean theatre. Stratford-upon-Avon 
studies 1. Gen. eds., John Russell Brown 
& Bernard Harris. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1961. 253 p. $7.50. [Coll. of 
essays. | 

Jonson, Ben. Bartholomew fair. Ed. E. A. 
Horsman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
U Press, 1960. xxxiv, 177 p. $3.75. 

Knight, George Wilson. The wheel of fire: 
interpretations of Shakespearean trag- 
edy, 3 new essays. 4th ed., rev. & enl. 
repr. London: Methuen, 1960. xx, 343 
p. Pap. 12/6. 

LaFontaine, Jean de. Fables. 2 v. prés. par 
V. L. Saulnier. (Bibl. de Cluny.) Paris: 
Colin, 1961. 354, 426 p. 4,95 NF. 


Lehrmann, C. L’élément juif dans la littéra- 
ture francaise. 1: Des origines ala Révolu- 
tion. (Coll. Présences du judaisme.) Par- 
is: A. Michel, 1960. 158 p. 4,50 NF. 

Levin, Harry. The question of Hamlet. 
(Compass books.) New York: Viking 
($1.25, pap.); London: Macmillan, 
1961. 178 p. 

Lewis, Clyde Staples. A preface to Paradise 
lost: being the Ballard Matthews lec- 
tures delivered at UC, North Wales, 
1941, rev. & enl. 1st ed. repr. London: 
Oxford, 1960. viii, 144 p. (Oxford pa- 
perbacks 10.) 5 /-. 

*Lievsay, John Leon. Stefano Guazzo & the 
English Renaissance, 1575-1675. Chapel 
Hill: U of North Carolina Press, 1961. 
xiv, 344 p. 6 ill. bibliog. finding list of 
Guazzo’s works. index. $7.50. 

Mitchell, Charles. A 15th century Italian 
Plutarch. (British Museum Add., Ms. 
22318.) with introd. & notes by Charles 
Mitchell. London: Faber, 1961. 40 p. 10 
col. pl. 25 /-. (Libr. of ill. mss ed. by 
Walter Oakeshott.) 

Morcay, Raoul & Armand Muller. La Re- 
naissance. Paris: Del Duca, 1960. 22 NF. 

*Mustanoja, Tauno F. A middle English 
syntax. 1: parts of speech. (Mémoires de 
la Société Néophilogique de Helsinki, 
23.) Helsinki: Société Néophilogique de 
Helsinki, Annankatu 27a, 1960. bibliog. 
index. 

Nanny, Max. John Drydens rhetorische Poe- 
tik. Berne: Francke, 1959. xvii, 101 S. 
UPS Oe 

Oppel, Horst. Stand und Aufgaben der deut- 
schen Shakespeare-Forschung. 1952-57. 
Stuttgart: Metzler, 1960. $9 S. 5.50. 

Patrick, John Max. Milton’s conception of 
sin as developed in Paradise lost. (Utah 
State U of Agric. & appl. sci., Monogr. 
ser. V. 7,00. 5.) Logan: Utah State U 
Press, 1960. 72 p. Pap. $1. 

Shakespeare, William. The heart of Ham- 
let. The play Shakespeare wrote as ed. 
by B. D. N. Grebanier. New York: 
Crowell, 1960. $3.75. 

—. The King Lear perplex. Ed. by H. Bon- 
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heim. San Francisco, Calif.: Wadsworth 
pubns., 1960. $1.95. 

Sinsheimer, Hermann. Shylock: Die Ges- 
chichte einer Figur. Miinchen: Ner- 
Tamid-Verl., 1960. 215 S. Lw. 16.80. 

Traversi, Derek A. William Shakespeare: 
the early comedies. London: Longmans, 
Green (for the British council & nat’l 
bk. league.), 1960. 46 p. 4 pl. bibliog. 
2/) 6. 

Walton, Charles E. To make in myrthe: 
Spenser’s theatrical practices in the Faerie 
Queene. (Kansas STC, Emporia State 
res. studies, v. 9, no. 1.) Emporia: Kan- 
sas State Teachers C, grad. div., 1960. 
47 Pp. gratis. 

Wyss, Heinz. Der Narr im schweizerischen 
Drama 16 Jahrhunderts. Bern: Haupt, 
1959. 252 S. mit Abb. 14.75 s.f. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Auclair, Marcelle. La parole est a Monsieur 
Vincent. Paris: Bonne Press, 1960. 334 p. 
19,70 NF. 

Bailly, Auguste. Mazarin. Li¢ge-Paris: Le 
Club du livre sélectionné, 1960. 333 p. 
Rel., 150 f.b. 

—. La réforme en France jusqu’a Edit de 
Nantes. Paris: Fayard, 1960. 16,50 NF. 
Benoit xm. Lettres de Benoit XIII, 1394- 

1422. I: 1395-1422. Textes & analyses 
publiés par Marie-Jeanne Tits-Dieuaide. 
Bruxelles-Rome: Institut historique 
belge de Rome, Galerie Ravenstein, 

1960. 320 p. 200 f.b. 

Bense, Max. Ein Gerdusch in der Strasse: 
Descartes und die Folgen 2. Baden-Baden, 
Krefeld: Agis-Verl., 1960. 

Bronowski, Jacob & Bruce Mazlish. West- 
ern intellectual tradition, from Leonardo to 
Hegel. New York: Harper ($7.50; text 
ed., $3.75); London: Hutchinson (30/-), 
1960. 522 p. 

Campanella, Tommaso. Discorsi della li- 
berta e della felice suggezione allo Stato 
Ecclesiastico. Ed. L. Firpo. Turin, 1960. 
42, 28 p. [Critical ed., with an introd., & 
facsim. reprod. of the ed. pub. in Iesi, 
1633.—P.O.K.] 


*Cerreta, Florindo. Alessandro Piccolomini, 
letterato e filosofo senese del cinquecento. 
(Monografie di storia e letteratura senese 
4.) Siena: Accademia Senese degli In- 
tronati, 1960. xiv, 314 p. 2 ill. [Distrib. 
by State U of Iowa, as v. 9 in ‘Humanis- 
tic studies’. ] 

Chevallier, Dom Philippe. Saint Jean de la 
Croix docteur des dmes. Paris: Aubier, 
1959. 223 p. 9,90 NF. 

Combés, Joseph. Le dessein de la sagesse car- 
tésienne. (Coll. Problémes & doctrines.) 
Lyons-Paris: Vitte, 1960. 350 p. 21,50 
NF. 

Costabel, Pierre. Leibniz & la dynamique. 
Les textes de 1692. (Coll. Histoire de la 
pensée.) Paris: Hermann, 1960. viii, 120 
p. 12,00 NF. 

Cox, R. H. Locke on war & peace. New 
York ($5.60)-London (35/-): Oxford, 
[n.d.]. 

Cristiani, Mgr. Saint Jean de la Croix, prince 
de la mystique. Paris: France-Empire, 
1960. xiii, 318 p. 8,40 NF. 

Delaruelle, Perret & Roffat. Saint Frangois 
de Sales, maitre spirituel, Paris: Spes, 1961. 
104 p. 4,65 NF. 

Descartes. Correspondance. Publ. avec une 
introd. & notes par Charles Adam & 
Gerard Milhaud. Paris: Presses univ. de 
France, 1961. 428 p. 30 NF. 

Dupont, Dom Jacques. La connaissance 
religieuse dans les épitres de Saint Paul. 
Paris: Gabalda, 1961. xx, 604 p. 45 NF. 

Figgis, John Neville. Political thought from 
Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1625. 7 studies. 
Introd. by Garrett Mattingly. (New ed.) 
New York: Harper (Torchbooks); 
London: H. Hamilton (12/6), 1960. 
Xxvili, 290 p. [Prev. ed., pub. as Studies 
in political thought from Gerson to Grotius. 
London: Cambridge, 1916.] 

Francois de Sales. Saint. Selected letters. Tr. 
with introd. by Elisabeth Stopp. New 
York: Harper, 1960. 318 p. $5. 

George, Alter. Two Renaissance astrono- 
mers: David Gans & Joseph Delmedig. 
(Transac., v. 68, no. 11; ser. of math. & 
nat. sci.) Prague: Czechoslovak acad. of 
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sci., 1958. 78 p. 10.80 ke. 

Gorfunkel, A. Kh. in Kniga m (1960) 432- 
36. [Describes copies of 9 early eds. of 
the works of Giordano Bruno in Lenin- 
grad libraries. ‘Pervye izdanija Proiz- 
vedenii Djoordano Bruno v bibliotekakh 
Leningrada’.—P.O.K.] 

Guillermou, Alain. Saint Ignace de Loyola 
et la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: Ed. du 
Seuil, 1960. 192 p. 4,50 NF. 

Hughes, Henry Trevor. The piety of Jeremy 
Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s ($5.75); 
London: Macmillan (25/—), 1960. 183 p. 

Jerphagnon, Lucien. Pascal. (Coll. Chré- 
tiens d’hier et d’aujourd’hui.) Paris: Ed. 
Ouvriéres, 1961. 4,50 NF. 

Kaulbach, Friedrich. Die Metaphysik des 
Raumes bei Leibniz & Kant. K6ln: Kolner 
Universitats-Verl., 1960. 152 S. 12.-. 

Lambrechts, Rachel. Het begijnhof van 
Hoogstraten. 1380-1600. Hoogstraten: 
Haseldoncka, 1959. 208 blz. 

Léonard, Emile G. Histoire du protestantisme. 
Nouv. éd. (Coll. Que sais-je?) Paris: 
Presses univ. de France, 1961. 128 p. 
2,50 NF. 

Levy, Babette M. Early puritanism in the 
southern & island colonies. Worcester, 
Mass.: American antiquarian society, 
1960. 74-348 p. Pap. $2.50. 

Malebranche. CEuvres completes. xvi, 1: 
Piéces joints. Ecrits divers. Prés. par 
Pierre Costabel, Armand Cuvillier & 
André Robinet. (Bibl. des textes philos- 
ophiques.) Paris: Vrin, 1960. 688 p. 
62,70 NF. 

Mansi, J. D. Sacrorum conciliorum nova et 
amplissima collectio. (Cont. by Mer. Petit 
& Abbé Martin.) (Lyons, Paris, etc., 
1899-1927.) Graz: Druck & Verl.; New 
York: Bernard M. Rosenthal, 1961-. 
(I-vi ready, rest to be pub. by early 
1962.) 60 v. set, $2,635; ea., $52. 

Monnerjahn, Engelbert. Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1960. ix, 
236 S. Lw. 21.-. 

Neilson, George Alexander. Twelve Refor- 
mation heroes. London: Pickering & In- 
glis, 1960. 96 p. 4/6. 
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Oegema van der Wal, Theunis. De mens 
Descartes. Brussels: A. Manteau, 1960. 
314 blz. Geb., 185 f.b. 

Pascal. L’Entretien de Pascal et Sacy. Ses 
sources et ses énigmes. Texte, notes & — 
comm. par Pierre Courcelle (Bibl. des 
textes philosophiques.) Paris: Vrin, 
1960. 184 p. 14,40 NF. : 

Poinsenet, M.-D. Par un sentier a pic: Saint — 
Jean de la Croix. Préf. du R. P. Lucien- 
Marie de Saint-Joseph, 0.c.D. Paris: 
Fayard, 1960. 255 p. 10 NF. 

*Popkin, Richard H. The history of scepti- 
cism from Erasmus to Descartes. Assen: 
Van Gorcum & Co., 1961. xxx, 236 p. 
H. fl. 18.50. [New York: Humanities 
Press. | 

Schmidt, Albert Marie. John Calvin & the 
Calvinistic tradition. Tr. by Ronald 
Wallace. (Men of wisdom ser., 10.) 
London: Longmans, 1960. 192 p. ill. 
Pap. 6/-. 

Schéffler, Herbert. Wirkungen der Reforma- 
tion. Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 
1960. 369 S. 24.50, Lw. 29.50. 

Steinman, Jean. Richard Simon et les origines 
de Texégese biblique. Paris: Desclée, de 
Brouwer, 1960. 450 p. 19,50 NF. 

*Strand, Kenneth A. Reformation bibles in 
the crossfire. The story of Jerome Emser, 
his anti-Lutheran critique & his Catholic 
Bible version. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann 
Arbor publishers, 1961. 116 p. pls. index. 
appendices. $2.50. 

Swihart, A. K. Luther & the Lutheran church, 
1483-1960. New York: Philosophical 
library, 1960. $7.50. 

Taveneaux, René. Le Jansénisme en Lor- 
raine. Paris: Vrin, 1960. 759 p. 60 NF. 
Truchet, Jacques. La prédication de Bossuet. 
Etudes des thémes. 2 v. Paris: Ed. du 

Cerf, 1961. 29,70 NF. 

Verheyden, Alphonse L. E. Le martyrologe 
protestant des Pays-Bas du sud au XVI? 
siécle. Brussels: Ed. de la libr. des éclair- 
eurs unionistes, 1960. 285 p. 75 f.b. 

Wernle, Hans. Allegorie und Erlebnis bei 
Luther. Bern: Francke, 1960. 115 S. 12 
sfr. 
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Reasonable and prompt service by specialists in the 
supplying of European books and periodicals 


Also book-finding service for rare and out-of-print items 


Careful bibliographical service 
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175 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK I0- NEW YORK 
ORegon 7-6868 
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GILLOW, JOSEPH. Literary and bio- 
graphical history: or bibliographical 
dictionary of English Catholics from 
the breach with Rome in 1534 to the 
present. 5 vols., 3082 pp. (1885- 
92). $125. 

§The most valuable and sought-for work 
of its kind, listing 15,000 personages, with 
reliable bio- and bibliographical data on 
each. 


HAZLITT, W. CAREW, ed. Hand- 
book to the popular, poetical and 
dramatic literature from the invention 
of printing to the Restoration. To- 


Complete list available on request. 


LIisT 1961 


gether with Bibliographical collec- 
tions and notes on early English 
literature: First, second, third, and 
fourth series (in 4 vols.) plus Gen- 
eral index to the whole. Together 
with 2 supplementary volumes to 
third series and final supplemental 
volume of 1906. Complete in 9 
volumes exceeding 5,000 pp. Pre- 
pub. price $200 (or) main vol- 
umes at $35 each and supps. at 
$17.50 each. 


§We state categorically that not three li- 
braries in the U. S. have this invaluable set 
in complete form. Ed. limited to 100 sets. 


Order through your bookseller, or 


BURT FRANKLIN, PUBLISHER 


514 WEST II3 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 


SAS ARAEG (See also back cover) SES AS AS ASS 


DROROTOTOTOTOTO TOTO O70 767 O res 
- PARTIAL LIST OF INDISPENSABLE REPRINTS 1961 
Monographs, Bibliographies, Reference, Research & Source Works 
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IANDLER, FRANK w. The Romances of 
| guery. The picaresque novel in Spain. (1899) 
$12.50 

| ‘he only work on the subject. Companion volume to 
‘Literature of Roguery reprinted by us in 1958. 

ye 

_ RAWEORD, JAMES LINDSAY, 26TH EARL OF] 
bliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue of a collec- 
n of English Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
ituries, printed for the most part in black 
ter. 2 vols., ato. $45. 


he fullest bibliography of English ballads, with col- 
ions, notes, & complete bibliographical data. Origi- 
ly published in an edition of 100 copies. 


S3BERMANN, FELIX. The National Assembly 
the Anglo-Norman Period. $4.50. 


HLER, JOHANN. Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
is. Systematische Uebersicht d. Erscheinungen 
er Sprachen auf dem Gebiete d. Geschichte d. 
‘iege und Kriegswissenschaft seit Erfindung d. 
ichdruckerkunst b. z. Schluss des Jahres 1880. 
), 4 vols. Pre-pub. price, $140. 

mammoth bibliography of military history and 
mce—ancient, Byzantine, mediaeval, Renaissance, 
formation, and modern. Covers all forms of litera- 
e and includes history, science, battles, strategy, 
tics, wars, weapons, economics, politics, biography, 
. 50,000 titles, carefully classified. 


WNEY, R. H. 


REUSS, JEREMIAS DAVID. Repertorium comms 
tationum a societatibus litterariis editarum. 
volumes. 1. Historia naturalis et zoolog 
2. Botanica et mineralogia. 3. Chemia et : 
metallica. 4. Physica. 5. Astronomia. 6. O4 
nomia. 7. Mathesis, mechanica, hydrostatt 
hydraulica, areostatic . . . 8. Historia. 9. Phi 
logia . . . poesis, ars antiqua, musica. 10-4 
Scientia et ars medica et chirurgica. (Origina: 
published 1801-21.) Pre-pub. price per w 
$30. Set, $400. 


§This massive sixteen-volume work which analy} 
and indexed in detail publications of learned socie: 
in many countries for the period prior to and up to i1 
is indispensable. The Royal Society’s Catalogue of « 
entific Papers was begun in 1800 and is therefore a. cx 
tinuation of this work—a long needed reprint. § 
Winchell N3 (and passim) for a good statement rT 
importance and scope. See Walford, Guide to Refer: 
Works; see Malcles. 


VAGANAY, VAGUES. Le sonnet en Italie ett 
France au XVI¢ siécle. Essai de bibliograpy 
comparée. 2 vols. (1902-03). $28.50. 


§The only definitive bibliography on the French 
Italian sonnet for the period through the 16th cen 
“Superb work.” 


WOLFF, SAMUEL LEE. Greek romances in Ell 
abethan fiction. 10-529 pp., I2mo. $15. 


§Pioneer work on the subject. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. Illus. 452 pp. $16.50 


| the above titles are published exclusively by Burt Franklin. Allare available through y 
zular resource or the publisher. Send for catalogue of 130 volumes recently published by 


YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


BURT FRANKLIN: PUBLISHER 


514 West 113 Street, New York 25, New York 


